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Matters of Moment 


To Regulate Corporations 


The Graphic has already voiced its belief that the 
Big Question to be considered by the government 
and the people during the next few years 1s the gov- 
ernment ownership or control of inter-state rail- 
roads. There are many indications that this prog- 
nostiecation is by no means premature. The evils 
arising from the traffic of inter-state corporations 
the foremost of which, of course, are the railroads— 
are so pronounced that the President has asked Con- 
eress to enable the Inter-State Commerce Comimis- 
sion to order and enforce a reasonable freight rate 
in place of one shown by full investigation to be un- 
reasonable. The Commission in its annual report 
asked for a power not involving the determination 
of whole tariffs, but only redress for wrongs dis- 
closed by thorough inquiry. The pernicious and 1lle- 
eal practice of giving preference or rebates to 
favored persons has grown alarmingly in the last 
few years. In Wisconsin alone the railroads doing 
business in that State have given rebates amounting 
to $4,477,725 during the last seven years. 

In California we recently had the confession of an 
official of the Southern California Fruit Exchange 
that but for the aeceptanee of illegal rebates it 
would have been impossible for that coneern to have 
survived competition. The subject of ‘‘ preference’ 
is as difficult to reach as that of “‘rebate.’’ A com- 
paratively small shipper of oi] entreats the traffic 
manager of a California railroad for cars in order 
that he may fill his contracts and avoid ruin. ‘‘My 
dear sir,’’ replies the official, ‘‘I should be most 
happy to oblige you, but we positively have not a car 
available,’? and so on. Exit the small, ‘*independ- 
ent’’ shipper. Enter then the representative of one 
of the Dominant Companies. ‘‘Hello, A——,”’ he 
savs. ‘‘I want cars at once at so and so.”’ “*Cer- 
tainly,’’ replies the railroad official. “How many 
do you want?’’ While there is not a single car avaii- 
able for the small shipper, the agent of the big comw- 
pany can have forty or fifty at a moment’s notice! 

With such abuses as outlined here, which are no- 
torious among shippers, the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission states its case mildly when it says: 
‘‘The situation is regarded as increasingly grave in 
view of the rapid disappearance of railway competi- 
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tion and the maintenance of rates established by 
combination.’’ 

The Commissioner of Corporations, James R. Gar- 
field, in his first general report, says that there exists 
a deep-rooted general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
existing commercial and industrial conditions, which 
present the foremost problems of the day. Mr. Gar- 
field is not in favor of compulsory Federal inecorpora- 
tion of inter-state commerce companies, which would 
involve ‘‘radical industrial and political changes by 
the centralization of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment,’? and would present ‘‘serious difficulties be- 
eause of its effect upon the authority of the States 
over such corporations in matters of taxation and 
local regulation. Any optional law of this character 
would not overcome these difficulties.” Mr. Garfield 
recommends that all corporations engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce shall be required by law 
to earry on such business under a Federal franchise 
or license. The Bureau of Corporations, he believes, 
has the appropriate machinery for the adiministra- 
tion of such a law, and the present evils of corporate 
commerce might be remedied. Discrimination and 
‘those commercial methods which are clearly unfair 
competition’? would be prevented. We hope that 
Commissioner Garfield is not too sanguine. Dis- 
erimination would be forbidden, but would it be pre- 
vented? The present fabric may be patched ad in- 
finitum, but will the patches hold? The railways 
have shown no disposition to obey such laws of inter- 
state commerce already enacted as they could avoid. 
Will more legislation do aught but postpone the in- 
evitable day of reckoning—when the Government 
will have to go into the inter-state railway business 
itself? 


License or No License 


To predict at this tine whether or no Los Angeles 
is to go through a ‘‘license’’ or ““no license’ liquor 
campaign is futile. There is an abundance of smoke 
in sight, but no fire that bids fair to develop into a 
fieree blaze of anti-saloon enthusiasm. 

True, the Anti-Saloon League is talking: so is the 
W.C. T. U.; so are some Democrats who think that 
the liquor trade is bound hand and foot to the 
Democracy and that the men in the trade who voted 
for and supported McAleer for mayor should be 
‘‘munished’’ for treason. The Anti-Saloon League 
and the W. C. T. U. are always doing what they are. 
The ‘‘punishing’’ Democrats are actuated by no 
principle, but by revenge. 

The Graphic does not propose to discuss the moral 
and sentimental end of the question as it presents 1- 
self in Los Angeles. Further than to state the fact 
that prohibition nowhere prohibits, and to add that 
temperance reform should begin with the young 
rather than with men whose habits are formed, we 
do not think it necessary to go. The elements of the 
proposition are these: . 

1. That Los Angeles, a city of nearly 200,000 1n- 
habitants, has 200 retail liquor licenses, almost en- 
tirely confined to the business districts. 

>” That it has a ‘‘restaurant’’ license law which 
can be made effective or not, just as the police au- 
thorities determine. 

3 That the conservative element of the city, the 
liquor trade, the business element outside of the 
trade—in fact, all except the purely radical ele 
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ments—are satisfied with existing conditions as evi- 
denced by the singular lack of agitation in the past 
few years. 


4. That the mayor and police board are elothed 
with ample power to rectify abuses as they may 
arise. 

5. That the retail liquor trade contributes 
$180,000 in heense money to the city government: 
that other receipts such as from wholesalers and res- 
taurants swell this total very materially. 


6. That millions of dollars are invested in brew- 
eries, wineries, restaurants and various real and per- 
sonal properties, that the people who are talking 
agitation would sweep from existenee at one stroke. 


Now, it is not to he supposed that the men whose 
business 1s thus threatened, from whom it is pro- 
posed to take money and property with no recom- 
pense, will not fight. They will. If those who are 
directing this plan will devise some means to buy out 
the busmess and then shut it up, as has been pro- 
posed in England, then there will be less resistance. 
We know what the prohibition reply to this will be. 
It is that the liquor trade has no rights that anyone 
is foreed to respect: that the courts have decided so, 
starting with the famous decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Christianson many years ago. 
Crant, if you will, that there is no legal remedy to 
prevent the confiscation of the property of the liquor 
trade, the moral consideration remains. And Ameri- 
eans not blinded by zeal or passion will coneede that 
moral consideration, 


We cannot see what is to be gained by shutting 
ip the eity. The prohibitionists alreadv have a 
favorite resort in Long Beaech—whieh isn’t dry by 
any means. They can go there if they want. Pro- 
inbitory laws have brought into beine a most thriv- 
ing and Juerative trade in ‘‘bottled goods’’ and 
“demijohn goods’’ all over Pasadena and Riverside, 
and wherever out and out prohibition has been at- 
tempted. 


But what will appeal most strongly to the temper- 
ance element—this does not mean the prohihitory 
elenent by any means—is that Los Angeles is doing 
famously well with strict regulation, and that how- 
ever much the average man may deplore the abuses 
of liquor, no relief ean be sought in the adoption of 
any radieal plan sueh as has proved a failure wher- 
ever tried. 

Finally, if the prohibitorv ‘‘temperanee’’ people 
generally will read this bit of verse it will be found 
to contain much food for reflection: 


He’s an advocate of temperance, 
But at one meal he takes 

At least four cups of eoffee and 
A score of buckwheat cakes, 


These and two pounds of sausage, soaked 
And soused in grease galore, 

And four full-grown potatoes, with 
Six gems and then some more, 


Make up the main part of a meal, 
And often he complains 

Of dizziness and lack of glee— 
But he from drink refrains! 


The ones who guzzle rum he thinks 
Are fools who challenge Fate, 

And lack in sense and moral force— 
He thinks he’s temperate, 
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What is a Gentleman? 


In American civilization the word ‘‘gentleman”’ 
has graduated from a mere determination of racial 
descent to an expression covering the vital traits of 
the ideal American citizen. The term ‘‘gentle’’ oriei- 
nally described men who conld trace their ancestry 
at least several generations, who belonged to a re- 


sponsible family or elan. Of such aristocrats all that 
Is Implied m the comprehensive adjective ‘‘ventle’’ 
was expected. But such qualities were monopolized 
neither by the patricians of Rome nor by the aristo- 
erats of European civilization: on the contrary, thev 
were frequently abused and ‘‘gentlemen,’’ born and 
bred, have too often frequently been untrue to the 
traditions of their ‘‘gens.’’ 

The diseussion of the term ‘‘gentleman’’ is fre- 
quent, but neither essayist nor philosopher has as 
yet sueceeded in providing an exact or entirely satis- 
factory definition of the term. Perhaps the most 
complete ideal of a gentleman ever set forth was 
from the pen of the great scholar and divine, Car- 
dinal Newman, who said: 

‘Tt is almost the definition of a gentleman to say 
he is one who never inflicts pain. . . He has his 
eyes on all his company; he is tender towards the 
bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful 
towards the absurd; he ean reeollect to whom he is 
speaking; he euards against unseasonable allusions 
or topics which may irritate; he is seldom prominent 
in conversation, and never wearisome. He makes 
light of favors while he docs them, and seems to he 
receiving when he is conferring. _He never speaks 
of himself exeept when compelled, never defends 
himself by a mere retort; he has no eare for slander 
or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to thuse 
who interfere with him, and interprets everything 
for the best. He is never mean or little in his dis- 
putes, never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes 
personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or in- 
sinuates evil which he dare not say out.’’ 

It was but natural that the ereat cehurehman 
should emphasize that the Christian virtue of econ- 
sideration for others is the paramount trait of the 
gentleman, but the defimition is not entirely compre- 
hensive—beeause it is more objective than subjee- 
tive. It has been pointed out that the standard of 
a gentleman is more in the regard of what is due to 
himself—to be faithful to his own ideals and tradi- 
tions—than in the regard of what is due to others. 
But after all it is a distinetion without a difference, 
because if a man is true to himself—to his highest 
instinets—he will be true to his fellows. The London 
Spectator points out that in regard to some of the 
deepest instincts of gentlemanliness “‘the thought of 
others does not come into consideration at all,’’ and 
quotes Marvell, who, in his ode to Cromwell, noted 
with satisfaction that Charles J died ‘‘like a gentle- 
man’’: 


‘‘ETe nothing common did nor mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eve 
The axe’s edge did try: 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right: 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a b-d.’”’ 
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The fundamental difference between the English 
and the American idea of the ‘‘gentleman’’ seems to 
be that the English authorities incline to the belief 
that the ‘‘gentleman”’ is ‘‘born, not made.’’ No 
American ean subscribe to such a dogma, at least in- 
sofar as gentlemanliness depends at all upon pride 
of birth or leneth of lineage. Gentlemanliness can 
only be a matter of heredity insofar as the qualities 
of the gentleman may be transmitted from father 
to son, the inherited tendency of mind to pr efer the 
things that are beautiful, that are true, and of good 
report. But it is far more likely that the gentle vir- 
tues are developed by environment than by race 
of birth. It matters not to us who a man’s parents 
are. nor what his fortune of birth. While it may be 
difficult to provide an exact definition of the “‘gen- 
tleman,’’ there is no mistaking him when we mect 
him. He will never put unnecessary offense either 
before his neighbor or himself. 

















Frank Flint’s Success. 

Several months ago, when Frank P. Flint an- 
nounced his candidacy for the United States Senate, 
the Graphic was among the first, if not the very first, 
Southern California publication to espouse his cause. 
The Graphie’s sketch of Frank Flint and its esti- 
mate of his character was adopted by the Flint Busi- 
ness Men’s Club as its most truthful and convincing 
bit of campaign literature. Throughout the struggle 
which lasted for months, the position of this paper 
has been one of antagonism to Senator Bard’s can- 
didacy, on account of Bard’s lack of backbone and 
subservience to orders by ‘‘Direct Wire.’’ I have 
felt a friendly interest in Mr. Oxnard’s hopes. He 
is one of the men who goes out of this struggle a 
bigger man than when he went in. Flint, however, 
ame the most effective campaign. His own splen- 
did personal qualities were backed by the united 
efforts of the organization. The Young Men had their 
fling, and Flint is to be the next senator, despite the 
rumblings of General Otis and the clamor of the pro- 
Bard contingent. 








Flint’s Manly Stand. 

Two of Flint’s utterances in the hour of victory 
show the metal that 1s in the man. Here js one: ‘‘I 
represented in this contest a sentiment that a Sena- 
tor should come from the South; now that I am 
eleeted United States Senator, I represent no sec- 
tion. I represent this eatire State and the people of 
the State, and I shall .eem it my duty to work for 
the interest of every section, regardless of where 
I may reside.’’ Here is another: ‘‘California may 
well be proud that we have men hke George A. 
Knight, Senator Thomas R. Bard, Henry T. Oxnard 
and Arthur Fisk. They have elevated polities in 
California to a higher plane; they have said to the 
world that a man may be elected United States Sen- 
tor in this State with clean, honorable polities; no 
seandal and no bitterness.’’ Those two sentenees 
are as characteristic as any that Frank Flint ever 
uttered. 


Parker’s Victory. 
Frank Flint’s victory was in another sense a. per- 
sonal triumph for Walter I. Parker. The astute 


politician of the Areade Depot has given months of 
time to the canvass for his personal friend. This 
latest victory of Parker’s raises him to the top noteh 
among California political leaders. At the time this 
was written I had not had a chance to read the Times 
account of how it happened, and who achieved the 
victory, but there is no doubt that General Otis 
knows that he himself 1s m great measure responsi- 
ble for Bard’s defeat, and that Parker’s suecess jg 
another awful blow. 


Friendship and Finance. 

About a year ago I had oeceasion to congratulate 
four of the best known young men about town on 
their determination to foreswear the paths of pleas- 
ure, and on their debut in the business world. I 
doubt if you could pick four youths who have been 
more conspicuous in the social whirl and other gay 
revolutions than ‘‘Billy’’ Nevin, Warren Carhart, 
‘“Bob’’ Flint and ‘‘Hank’’ Lee. They are all “‘good 
fellows’’ and formed a little band of bachelor broth- 
ers that seemed inseparable. Not content to share 
their pleasures only, they embarked on the precart- 
ous sea of business together, formed a trust com- 
pany and invested some few thousand dollars in the 
liquid air business. But as soon as one of the quartet 
leaves the ranks of bachelordom, lo! the bands of 
iviendship are rent asunder by the strain of finanee! 
Hardly was the rice out of Henry Carlton Lae’s 
shoes, thrown there by three of his friendly ushers, 
than the latter began to plot for the groom’s und>s- 
ing. As reported in the Times, the transactious of 
the quartet would provito excellent material iv 
zomie opera, for it is allegcd that no sooner had ive 
started on his honeymoon than his ushers and fellow 
direetors in the liquid air concern held a meeting 
and ousted him from the control of the company, 
electing themselves to all the official positions of 
management. As soon as Lee returned he says he 
held a meeting and elected himself to the aforesaid 
positions! Surely the field of topsy-turveydom was 
never riper in one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s musieal 
comedies. But of course it is obvious that both Mr. 
Lee and the Nevin-Flint-Carhart combination could 
not have held the necessary majority of stock at one 
and the same time, and we shall have to wait for the 
trial of the suit brought by the recalcitrant trio 
against Lee for a revelation of the facts. The lesson 
of the episode seems to be that however close the ties 
of friendship may be they are liable to rupture under 
the strain of finance. But I hope the differences be- 
tween these bright young men may speedily be ad- 
justed and that the quartet may once more sit down 
in peace and plenty at dinner or in an automobile. 
While it seems a mistake that the affair should ever 
have been allowed to get into public print, it cannot 
be denied that it has furnished the tip-top subject 
for discussion at the clubs and over the teacups dur- 
ing the past few days. And, by the way, the affair 
was treated with some rare humor in the usually 
sortlenane columns of the Times, for which, if 1 
mistake not, the versatile pen of Harry Carr, who 
used to go to High School with one or more of the 
quartet, was responsible. 


A Distinguished Trio. 

We have had within our gates during the last 
three days three men of celebrity and real interest 
in the persons of Julian Hawthorne, Jacob Riis and 

























































Jack London. I expect it was one of Sam Chamber- 
lain’s bright ideas to import Hawthorne’s piectur- 
esque pen for the illumination of the Examiner’s col- 
umns and it was a eoineidence that another of 
Hearst’s occasional stars, Jack London, should have 
been in Log Angeles at the time of Hawthorne’s ar- 
rival. Both men have strong Socialistie tendencies, 
Jack London being especially pronounced. In many 
ways ‘‘The Sea Wolf’’ is the most piercing arraign- 
ment of the cruelties of human competition, a com- 
petition, however, that is as necessary as it is natural 
as long as society is organized on what London ealls 
the ‘‘tooth-and-nail’’ system. The ‘‘law of the pack’”’ 
was vividly illustrated in London’s ‘‘Call of the 
Wild,’’ and the question raised by both books is 
how soon can mankind rise superior to the natural] 
law of the survival of the fittest—to the terrific 
arguinent that might is right. In ‘‘The Sea Wolf’’ 
London has drawn the type of individualism Wolf 
Larsen, in the most virile and relentless form. I am 
sorry he did not leave unwritten the last chapters of 
the book, concerning the isolated lovers on the desert 
isle. Mr. London, ag it seems to me, puts his hero 
and heroine to an extravagant test beyond the limi- 
tations of nature. But I did not mean to review Lon- 
don’s masterly book here. His personality is quite 
as interesting as his book, and many of us have en- 
joyed the privilege of meeting him during the last 
few days. Last Wednesday, Dr. John R. Haynes, 
himself a ‘‘sane Socialist’’ and an ardent admirer of 
both Hawthorne and London, gave a lunch in their 
honor at the California Club. Jacob Riis was also 
to have been a guest, but his lecturing engagements 
prevented his attendance. 


Sullivan’s Send-Off, 


Ed. Sullivan, the Standard Oil man, has gone to 
Japan, I fear for ali time. It is not that I regret 
Sullivan’s good fortune in becoming the manager of 
the company’s business all over Japan, but Los 
Angeles has too few of the men of Sullivan’s calibre 
and the city cannot well afford to lose him. More 
than thirty of his personal friends, largely from the 
Jonathan Club, gave him a farewell dinner at the 
Cafe Bristol last Saturday evening. The like of that 
send-off has not been witnessed in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Schneider & Fieber, who have already made 
the Bristol a firmly established place with the lovers 
of good things, fairly outdid themselves with this 
dinner. The banquet room was decorated in Japan- 
ese style; the table decorations were Japanese; the 
place and menu cards were painted by Japanese art- 
ists. Colonel J. W. F. Diss, speaking for the hosts, 
presented Mr. Sullivan with a magnificent solid sil- 
ver loving cup. There were thirty-two at the board, 
and as Charley Van Loan puts, ‘‘thirty-two speeches 
were made.’’ And, furthermore, there wasn’t a 
word spoken by any one of the thirty-two in praise 
of Sullivan’s manliness, his good nature, his business 
attainments, his standing as a man among men that 
the Graphic cannot heartily indorse. The Standard 
knows a good man when it gets one. 


Carpenter’s Case an Example. ‘ 


There is much indignation among the officers and 
members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals over the conviction of their deputy, C. 
ae r : . a 
‘. Carpenter. The jury which heard the evidence 
ixed the crime of killing Christian D. Frey as ‘‘in- 
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voluntary manslaughter’’; in other words, the un- 
lawful killing of a human being, without maiiee. 
The facts attending the case are plain enough, ana 
are not seriously in dispute. 
a cock fight, and during a raid inade by peace offi- 
to escape. For this he was shot down 


eers attempted 


and killed by Carpenter. 


There ean be no palhation or excuse for eoek-fight- 
ing. It is a brutal, demoralizing, deadening ‘‘sport’’ 
that still survives in Southern California. 
officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, throughout this trial, seem to have lost 
sight of the main issue in the acensation against 
Carpenter. The issue wasn’t cock-fightine; it was 
whether police and peace officers are to be justified 
in resorting to the revolver for every trivial thine. 
The law which justifies the use of -a revolver by a 
peace officer 1s very explicit. 
a cock-fight—attendanee on a cock-fight is a mis- 
demeanor, [ believe—is not a sufficient reason for 
Sentiment against cock-fightine 
is proper, but a decent regard for the sacredness of 
human life is of still more importanee. 
conviction of Carpenter is a much needed object les- 
son. We have entirely too much shooting by peace 
officers, both in the city and country. The last nota- 
ble instance of this was when the Choissers, father 
and son, were shot and killed while in the Broxburn 
lodging house, not a year ago, because a fool ‘‘de- 
Ineidentally, the same ‘‘de- 
is still on the loeal police force, when he is 
better fitted to be shoveling sand in the river bed. 
There is scarcely a month when some econccited, 
swell-headed peace officer, city or county, does not 
take a pot shot at some fleeing man, running to es- 
cape arrest on a misdemeanor charge. 
ally known police officers to shoot at and try to kill 
a man whose offense was vagranecy. Infamous? Of 
course it is. And I hope the many men like Car- 
penter who have yet to kill a man, will heed the 


resort to shooting. 


teetive’’ lost his head. 


; 


teetive’ 


warning. 


Gage Versus Rogers. 


This trial of Carpenter, I believe, is the second 
ease of magnitude in which Governor Henry T. Gage 
and Earl Rogers have found themselves arrayed on 
The first big case was that of Grif- 
fith J. Griffith. Gage was for the prosecution of Car- 
gers for the defense. 


term as Governor expired there was much speeula- 
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tion as to what would occur in the criminal courts 
if he decided to re-enter his old practice. What has 
developed is a certainty of a battle royal between 
Gage and Rogers every time a case of considerable 
importance 1s brought to trial. 

Rogers’ Change in Tactics. 

Rogers has, among other things, made a complete 
change of tactics and business and personal alliances 
in the last five years. When I first met him, about 
four years ago, he had the entire loeal police force 
hot on his professional trail. He had ineurred their 
blundering wrath, and Chief Elton and Captain 
Bradish and their comparatively slow-witted eoun- 
selors and understrappers fondly hoped some day to 
be able to disbar Rogers. As well try to chase after 
a thoroughbred with a cart horse. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the very first sign of trouble sends the police 
seuttling like a bevy of quail up to Rogers’ office. 
There’s Deteetive Hawley, for instance. Who got 
him out of trouble in the Choisser case, but Earl 
Rovers, whom he formerly abhorred? Then some 
years ago Rogers began to ruin his political future 
by opposing the labor unions, and made speech after 
speech against the patent abuses of misguided and 
hot-headed unionists. General Otis forgave his on- 
slaught on the police department, and Rogers blos- 
somed out in the Times as ‘‘Earl Rogers, Esq.’’ 
Time was when Rogers looked out for the interests 
of coursing elients. He is now foremost in their 
prosecution. I haven’t discussed this change with 
Rogers, but I suspect that he has his eyes directed 
toward civil practice as being more lucrative and 
better suited to his analytical skal. 


Prohibition or License. 


The ultra radicals among the temperance forces 
of the city seem determined to foree the question 
on the people whether they will undertake to expel 
all saloons and prolibit the manufacture and sale 
of hquor in any and all forms. It is possible that 
they may secure enough signatures to bring the ques- 
tion to a vote, but there is no doubt whatever that 
when it goes before the people it will be voted down 
by an emphatic majority. The effect of this foolish 
maneuver, together with its inevitable resulting de- 
feat, will be to set baek the cause of good govern- 
ment and of genuine temperance a score of years in 
this community. It 1s strange enough, as Shakes- 
peare says, ““That inen should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains,’’ and it is equally 
strange that men should follow a blind adherence to 
a principle to destroy their common sense. There 
are few cities in the Union where the liquor question 
is in as satisfactory shape for the general welfare 
of the community as it is In Los Angeles. Saloon 
heenses are Jimited im number, the total being 200, 
which is about one to every 900 of population. The 
immediate advantage of this system is that it makes 
a saloon license valuable, and the holder is willing 
to conform to strict regulations—if the police Com- 
mission is willing to hold him to theni—for fear that 
an infraction may result in driving him permanently 
out of the business. 

The newspapers, to the contrary, notwith- 
standing, the saloons do not take an active hand in 
polities—at least not as they do in other cities. There 
are very few ‘‘dumps’’ or disreputable saloons, and 
with a eonrageous commission, which the Graphic 


believes we now possess, the number of these ean be 
reduced to zero. ‘The saloon licenses pay the entire 
expense of the police department and have a eop- 
siderable margin to be. devoted to other uses. Fur. 
thermore, we have the initiative, which,:as long as it 
is not foolishly invoked, hangs like a rod over these 
institutions and keeps them in good behavior. Now, 
if the prohibitionists, who, Judging by their voting 
strength, constitute an insignificant fraction of the 
comninity, insist upon foreing the issue, they will 
compel the taxpayers, business men and _ practical 
people, who understand by the experience of other 
communities that attempted prohibition means an in- 
erease of police expense with no revenue from 
saloons, habitual evasion of the law, increased drunk- 
enness, einpty hotels-and demoralized business econ- 
ditions—they will drive all those who understand 
what the prohibition experiment means over to the 
side of the saloons, and the cause of real temper. 
ance will receive a set-back, from which it will not 
recover for years. Even the AntiSaloon League 
people understand this and are protesting against 
the prohibitory seheme. It is scarcely to be hoped 
that Messrs. Phillips and Hill will listen to reason, 
but there 1s some hope that not enough extremists 
ean be found to sign the initiative petitions. 


Archbishop Jreland doesn’t mind telling a joke on himself. 
The archbishop always dresses so unostentatiously that no 
one could guess his episcopal rank from his street garb. 
Traveling one day in a rural district, he met a good-natured 
woman in the car who, after some general conversation, asked 
him: ‘*You’re a priest, father, aren’t you?’’ In a banter- 
ing mood, the archbishop thought he’d try a quibb!e to put 
her at ease, so he answered: ‘‘No, my good woman, I’m no 
longer a priest.’’ The woman gave him a pitying glanee. 
Then she said, soothingly: ‘‘Ob, the Lord help us, father! 
Tt wasn’t the drink, 1 hope?’’ 


The Passing of Bettina. 


Dispatehes from New York tell of the death of 
Bettma Girard, society woman, sensatiou-maker, ae- 
tress, debauchee, whom theatergoers and around- 
town people in Los Angeles will remember as an 
interesting feature of our innoeent provincial exist- 
ence back in the later eighties. I think it was in 
1889 that Ilarry Wyatt, aided and abetted by a 
young man from the East, coneeived a wild idea that 
there was good money in a permanent comic opera 
company. It was shortly after he left the Grand 
Opera House and went over to the Los Angeles Thea- 
ter, now the Orphewn. Bettina Girard, of Washing- 
ton, who had just achieved national fame in a double 
divoree ecase,'on one side of which she was a co-re- 
spondent and on the other a principal, was sent out 
to sing the leading roles. She could not sing them, 
however, nor act them, nor even dance them, but 
she could look them to perfection. All the chapples 
went, and the rounders, and the bald-headed contin- 
gent, but the ladies turned up their pretty moses 
after about one hearing and went no more; and a 
show that does not attract the women will do well to 
go out of business before it begins. ‘There was @ 
vounger gon of the Earl of Clifford here at the ume, 
figuring under some common name like Willams or 
Robinson, who paid her marked attention; and there 
were others, and besides that some more. At the end 
of the summer, on a vigorous suggestion from Mr. 
Wyatt, the show left town and finally went to pieces 
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gsmnewhere up in Oregon. From time to time the 
dispatches informed us of the marrying and wun- 
marrying of Bettina, until she had scored altogether 
seven regular husbands, which would be a reeord- 
breaker for anybody except a variety actress. Ocea- 
sionally, too, came stories of her arrest for drunken- 
ness on. the streets of New York, and the loss of her 
heauty—though I refuse to believe that she ever 
looked as bad as the Exammer picture of her. But 
all this time there is a litle coterie of chappies and 
ronnders here among us—that is, they were such 
back in the eighties, but now are most of them re- 
spectable pillars of society—who secretly cherish 
pleasant memories and perhaps even pictures and 
other souvenirs of this onee charming and beautiful 
and entertaining woman. 


The Member from the Sixth. 


The comedy element of the city council during this 
session, as during the last, seems likely to come from 
the member from the Sixth Ward. There is a dif- 
ference, however, between Mr. Davenport and Dr. 
Houghton; the former was simply funny by and of 
himself, whereas the latter is not only that, but as- 
sists also in making sport out of his colleagues. ‘‘I 
an not only witty myself,’’ says Jack Falstaff, ‘‘but 
am also the cause of wit in others.’’ I have not wit- 
nessed the performance yet myself—I mean to take a 
day off sometime and behold him in all his glory 
baiting his fellows to desperation—but the accounts 
which the reporters give of the weekly Donnybrook 
Fair are very diverting. I suppose the reason why 
they do not venture a description of the perform- 
ace in the newspapers is that no description in 
words could do it justice. The Doetor is certainly 
the only one of his species, and it is still an open 
question whether the species aforesaid would not do 
better to join the dodo and the ichtheosaurus in the 
oblivion of the extinct. Three months ago, when he 
irst entered the council, I ventured the opinion that 
all he needed was a little knowledge of the methods 
of transacting public business—or any business, for 
that matter—to prove serviceable to the city. That 
pinion still holds, although it begins to be a ques- 
tion of whether he will ever acquire that knowledge. 
He seems to be in the position of men that the back- 
country philosophers tell about, who have plenty of 
brains, but who don’t know how to use them. About 
the worse thing that can happen to a man in publie 
lite is for the people to get tired of him, and the Doe- 
tor’s present policy of incessantly popping up may 
at last bring him to that dangerous condition. When 
that fell hour approaches, not even the opposition 
ot the Times can save him. 


His Honor’s Father-in-Law. 





Mr. McAleer has made his first mistake as Mayor. 
Ithad to come sometime, and perhaps it is just as 
well to have it out of the way and done with, particu- 
larly as it is not very serious. It consists of the ap- 
pontment of Mr. Mullaly, the Mayor’s father-in-law, 
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as Secretary of Parks, at fifteen hundred a year, To 
be quite logical and accurate about it, this mistake 
is, in reality, three mistakes; first, the programming 
of an appointment through and over a commission: 
second, the appointment of a commission made up 
of men that will submit to programing, and third, 
the selection of a near relative for such a position. 
And yet, the appointment itself is said to be not a 
bad one, as Mr. Mullaly is well known and liked, a 
pioneer citizen, and probably competent enough to 
perform the rather light duties of the position. The 
mistake, indeed, is rather one of policy than of actual 
result. It is the hitle things that count sometimes. 
The day is passed when the public takes the appoint- 
ment of a high offieeholder’s relatives as a matter 
of course. And this, although a little thing, comes 
at a eritical time, just at the beginning of the ad- 
ministration, when every act of the new Mayor is 
noted and considered as it would not be later in his 
his eareer. However, no man is perfect, and Mr. 
McAleer must be allowed a certain modicum of mis- 
takes. He is a young man of limited business ex- 
perience, and—for all that he has served two years 
in counecil—new to the problems of publie life. If 
the worst thing he ever does is this appointment of 
an amiable gentleman who happens to be his father- 
in-law to an unimportant office, both he and the city 
will get off very easily. 

Compliant Commissions. 

The feature of the Mullaly incident, which is, to 
my mind, the most dubious—regarding it from the 
good-government standpoint—is that the Park Com- 
mission accepts the appointment as a matter of 
course. Had the commission been made up of men 
of independent thought and action, there is not one 
chance in five hundred that when they eame to look 
about for a park seeretary they would have selected 
this particular man, and the theory on which the 
whole commission system is based is that they should 
be men who will act on their own best judgment as 
to what the city needs. J remarked last week, with 
regard to some of the commissions, that the public 
would expect to be ‘‘shown’’ the wisdom of the ap- 
pointments, as not a few of them were men of whom 
little was known. One reason why the appoimtment 
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of the various commissions was taken away from the 
council and given to the Mayor was that experience 
had shown that the couneil was disposed to fill these 
boards with colorless, compliant men, who would 
allow a councilmanie clique to reach over their heads 
and dictate subordinate appointments; and in gevy- 
eral cases the council actually went to the length of 
removing commissioners who would not do their 
bidding and substituting others who would obey. 
Now, in the case of the present police commission, 
the Mayor has certainly given us three, and perhaps 
four, men of the right type—men who ean be de- 
pended upon to have ideas of their own and to insist 
upon their enforcement. Can the same be said of 
other commissions? Perhaps. We are all waiting to 
be enlightened; but the start-off in the Park Depart- 
ment 1s not very promising; and the proceedings in 
the Fire Department have raised many questions 
in the minds of those whose only interest is to secure 
efficiency in this important line of municipal work. 
The Park Board has seen fit to remove Le Grande, 
who was a faithful, conscientious, industrious super- 
intendent, and a thorough expert in florieulture and 
forestry. They replace him with Morley, whose 
knowledge of such matters is only one of the most 
general character. The change may be wise, but 
it does not look well on its face. The Fire Board 
is credited with the intention of deposing Strohm, 
who has made an efficient fire-fighter, although I hear 
it said that he is somewhat behind the times in his 
knowledge of mechanical engineering. As secretary 
of the Fire Commission they are seeking to appoint 
a painter-politician. This is certainly not in aecord- 
ance with the merit principle, and will arouse a good 
deal of criticism. The Health Board has announeed 
its intention of retaining Dr. Powers, but will en- 
deavor to make a clean-up in his subordinates. This 
is a sensible plan which everyone will eommend, for 
Powers is a thoroughly efficient health officer, but 
his force is not in the best of order. 

Protecting the Civil Service. 

The scheme for getting around the civil service by 
abolishing positions and then re-establishing them 
with new men has fallen through, as I indicated 
that it must in my review of the situation last week. 
The framers of the civil service amendment to the 
charter foresaw the possibility of that attempt and 
forestalled it. As long as the Civil Service Board 
contains a majority of men of the stamp that are now 
on duty there, the amendment will be carried out 
In spirit as well as in letter. One of these places 
will presently fall vacant by the completion of the 
term of Dr. John R. Waynes. It is profoundly to be 
hoped that the Mayor will show his real fidelity to 
the civil service cause by reappointing the Doetor, 
who has proved one of the most efficient and coura- 
geous members of the commission, and who enjoys 
in the highest degree the confidence of all classes of 
citizens. During the next two years the Civil Service 
Commission will be right out on the firing-line for 
the forees of good government, and it is of great im- 
portance that its ranks be filled with men that the 
Public knows and ean trust. A mistaken appoint- 
ent there could not easily be condoned. 

What the Civil Service Is Not. 

We have heard so much about what the civil ser- 

Vice system is, that it may be a fitting time just now 
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to refer to one thing that it is not. It is emphatically 
not a scheme to keep imefficient men in positions 
which they are so lucky as to be holding, although 
they themselves are accustomed to regard it in that 
hight. There is nothing sacred about the position of 
Second Assistant Ink-Stand Filler at the city hall, 
nor about the man that holds it, even though the 
place comes under eivil service and the occupant 
has passed a good examination. On the last point 
it may be noted that not one-third of the men who 
are at present holding eivil service places ever were 
examined in the duties of their respective positions, 
for the system is less than two years old, and it took 
over, at the start, all who were then in office, ap- 
pointed, as they were originally for political reasons. 
If there are inefficient employes in the city’s service 
—and out of 900 incumbents it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that there may be some—there is only one thing 
to do, and that is to get rid of them. This is partieu- 
larly true of those appointed originally for political 
reasons. The charter provides the method. The 
original appointing power—the head of the depart- 
ment—should prefer charges, and the Civil Service 
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Commission, which will, without doubt, be actuated 
by as earnest a desire to secure efficient service for 
the eity as any set of citizens and taxpayers that 
could be brought together—will do the rest. I look 
to see a number of removals made by this method— 
for they need to be made. But let there be no trick- 
ery nor evasions of the charter, such as have been 
proposed through the abolition of places and other. 
wise. Undoubtedly those who are removed will go 
out declaring that the civil service is a faree and a 
fraud, but that will not make it so. 


Germain and the Work of Art. 

Eugene Germain, who is one of the pillars of our 
commercial structure, and was recently consul to 
Zurich, Switzerland, is a patron of art, and like all 
people of fine tastes is sensitive to ugliness. Some 
time since, passing a drug store on Main street, he 
stopped aghast before a painting that hung in the 
window, portraying with sickly colors and distorted 
perspective a basket of fruit on a sideboard. Placed 
on. the wall of a dining-room it was well caleulated 
to destroy a man’s appetite for the entire day. 

In the corner of the elaborate gilt frame was a 
small eard, ‘‘Price $100.”’ 

‘Good gracious!’’ exclaimed Mr. Germaim, and 
leaned up against the window for support. 

Out rushed the proprictor of the drug store, who 
ehaneed to be an old friend of his. 

“What d’ye think of that?’’ 
keeper. ‘Pretty fine, eh?’’ 

‘‘Umph,’’ said Mr. Germain. 

“The price is one hundred dollars; what will you 
give?’ 

The forme: consul enjoys 
promptly, ‘‘Four dollars.”’ 

The drug man turned back into the shop. 

‘There, now, I have hurt his feelings,’ 
Mr. Germain, uneasily. 

A hand reached into the window and dipped out 
the pieture. The next moment it was presented to 
Mr. Germain. 

‘“Done,’’ said the storekeeper. ‘‘The man told me 
to sell it for anything over two dollars; that was the 
cost of the frame.’’ 

‘“And that is what I got,’’ says Mr. Germain, “‘for 
trying to be funny. I paid the money and I still have 
the Grenic. Well, it was worth four dollars to smash 
up that picture.’”’ 


asked the store- 


a joke, so he answered 


thought 


‘‘Bob’’ Burdette, the preacher-humorist, of Los Angeles, 
tells a story of a ath contractor from the East who was 
sojourning in California, and who had great diffieulty in 
twisting the Spanish names of places around his Hibernian 
tongue. In speaking of San Jose, Mojave, Vallejo, and other 
towns which he had visited, he gave the literal pronunciation, 
instead of sounding the Spanish j like h. Mr. Burdette at- 
tempted to explain, but was interrupted by the Irishman, 
who exclaimed, explosively: ‘‘Ye have a foine climate out 
here, and ye have flowers an’ fruit galore; but damn the 
country, says I, where they spell hickory wid a Aca 


Another Battle Offered. 

I understand that the name of the Harmony Club 
has been changed to the ‘‘Women’s Lyric. ’? Why 
informant is particularly insistent that to the words 
‘Women’s Lyric’’ shall be added these: ‘‘Formerly 
the Treble Clef Club.’’ Well, I shall not battle over 


that. I will leave that to the Treble Clef member- 
ship. No doubt they will be willing to accept the 


onage of battle thus boldly set forth. 


Public Funds. 

There is very little doubt that the present Legisla- 
ture will make an effort to revise the present laws, 
constitutional and statutory, dealing with the sub- 
ject of the care of public money. There had been 
so many losses to cities and counties throughout the 
State by the placing of publie funds with wild-eat 
banking institutions, that the constitutional econven- 
tion which adopted our present fundamental law in 
the seventies thought best to incorporate a 
provision making it a felony for treasurers to deposit 
public money with any bank, or indeed to do any- 
thing with it except to keep it intact and in its origi- 
nal form until paid out. This relie of financial bar. 
barism survives to the present day, in spite of the 
fact that nearly half the States of the Union now 
have legislation that allows eounties and municipali- 
ties to derive revenne from their surplus, and at the 
same time enjoy perfect security. It is estimated 
that the total amount of public money held by the 
State, the counties and the municipalities of the 
State, would aggregate thirty or forty millions. At 
three per cent, which is a low estimate, the annual 
revenue should be something like a million dollars. 
In localities where this law is strictly observed this 
money is locked up, but in four eases out of five the 
law is ignored by the treasurer. The money is put 
in circulation and the banks, or some bank, in the 
community enjoys the profits. Recently a greneral 
movement has spread over the State to secure the 
enforcement of the law, for the purpose of effecting 
its repeal or amendment. Our own legislators are 
unanimously of the belief that something must be 
done, and while there is some division among them 
as to the exact method, the details ean readily be 
worked out when the various bills that are pro- 
posed come to be threshed out in committee. It is 
believed that the people will accept almost any form 
of amendment that gives relief. 


Orchestras and Oratorios. 


If this discussion of oratorios and directors and 
orchestras goes to the limit there is no telling what 
will happen to the musical elubs and the choral socie- 
ties. IT met a musician Tuesday evening who had a 
hew light to shed on ‘‘The Messiah’’ as interpreted 
by the Apollo Club and Harry Barnhart and the 
Choral Society and Julius A. Jahn. ‘‘I was in the 
orchestra,’’ says my friend, ‘‘and I am getting tired 
of having all the sins laid at the door of the profes- 
sional musicians while the others are so fearfully at 


fault. The plain, bald truth is, that Mr. Barnhart is 
a singer who knows nothing of directing and that 
Mr, 


Jahn is a pianist, ditto. Take Jahn’s direeting 
of The Messiah.’ It was done without the first con. 
ception of the value of time. Here were we in the 
orehestra without anything but our parts and Jahn 
actually beating the words instead of the time. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the oboe had twenty measures 
of rest and then an important entrance, starting, we 
Will say, a fugue. Then along comes the eclarionet a 
leasure later, with its entrance and fugue. How in 
he name of all that’s reasonable eould the oboe 
fount his twenty measures when the director was 
beatme words with no reference to time? I hold 
hat if Harley Hamilton would direct the Symphony 
m accordance with the words that Len Behymer 
Prints in his program he would be doing what Mr. 
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Jahn did in ‘The Messiah.’ Now, this isn’t all; it’s 
only the starter. To crown it all, the daily news- 
paper critics say the orchestra needed more rehear- 
sal! Why, seventy-five rehearsals with that kind of 
directing wouldn’t do any good. We get roasted 
when we actually hold the chorus together. And 


what do we get beside this kick?—$8 for two long 
rehearsals. each of about three hours’ duration, and 
the concert itself. It’s discouraging. I ain ready to 
work with directors who understand what they are 
doing—not with directors who imagine that acro- 
batic feats constitute directing.”’ 


Another Side. 

Now, that sounds good, but I have another story 
to relate about a concert given last year by a elub 
outside of the Apolio and the Choral. Was it the 
Ellis Club? I don’t remember, but the club, what- 
ever its name, was singing David’s ‘‘The Desert.’ 
And there was an orchestra. And it was made up 
largely of men who are even now execrating Barn- 
hart and Jahn. And there was a violinist in the 
bunch who had the nerve to tell the club director 
that he was going to play so and so, in opposition to 
the club director’s ideas of ‘‘The Desert.’’ And at 
the first rehearsal with the musicians aforesaid one 
set of musicians appeared. And at the second re- 
hearsal a second set of musicians appeared. And at 
the concert, bless my eyes, I never recognized some 
of the musicians who showed up. And the instru- 
mental part of ‘‘The Desert’’ was smashed, hacked 
and flayed and David himself wouldn’t have reeog- 
nized it. And the elub members raved and swore. 
I don’t remember the club. It might have been the 
Maennerchor and then it mightn’t. Just see 1f this 
isn’t a familiar yarn somewhere in Los Angeles. 


Just before the total eclipse of the sun, Percival Lowell, 
the astronomer, told an old negro acquaintance that if he 
would watch the chickens at this place the next day he would 
see them go to roost at 11 o’clock in the morning. rhe negro 
was plainly skeptical—in fact, looked upon the prophecy 
as a good joke. But when the event came to pass as the 
astronomer had said it would, the darkey was not only puz 
zled but decidedly impressed. ‘‘How Jong, sah, did you know 
hout dis??? he asked the astronomer. ‘‘Oh, a long time.” 
‘(Did you know dey would go to roost a year 2.009?) Ser 
fully a year ago.’’ ‘‘Well, dat beats all,’’ said George, in 
an awed voice; ‘‘dem chickens wuzn’t hatched a year algo 


The Governor and the Game. 

The annual weleome invasion of tourists 1s already 
upon us, and I notice that so excellent an authority 
as George Parkyns, of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
computes that during the first week of the new year 
the arrivals averaged at least 300 a day—an aver- 
age that, of course, is increasing now each day. It 
would keep the reporters busy biographing every 
man of note that comes to the Land of Sunshine on 
pleasure and recreation bent, but it is certain that 
twenty years or so ago James IT. Riley eould not 
have gone anywhere without attracting considerable 
attention. About two decades ago he was champion 
oarsman of the world, having at last realized his 
ambition by defeating Hanlon. Unlike most protes- 
sionals, of the ring or the oar, James Riley was 
thrifty. He invested his savings in a little country 
hostelry near Saratoga and for many years has pre- 
sided over one of the most famous roadhouses 
the State of New York. Riley’s table is renowned 
for its choice of viands and execllence of cuisine, 
and if you want to dine there on a Sunday you must 
book your table many days in advance. Many fa- 
mous men have sat at his board and Riley tells a 
story on a former governor of New York, who 1s now 
dead, but in his day was both a bon vivant and a 
Napoleon of finance. The governor had invited a 


dozen of his friends to dine at Riley’s, ineluding two 
justices of the Supreme Court. Tle told Riley he 
wanted the best dinner he could possibly provide and 
discussed the menu with the boniface. ‘‘ What game 
have you got?’’ asked the governor. ‘‘ None, Gover- 
nor,’’ rephed Riley. ‘"Why, you know it is the elose 
season, and the game laws are very strict.’’ The 
Governor looked distressed and asked the hotelman 
to walk out on to the veranda with him. When out 
of earshot of anybody else the Governor pulled out 
a visiting card from his vest pocket and handed it to 
Riley. ‘‘Now, Jim, I told you I wanted the best 
dinner possible; haven’t you got a few partridges 
for me?’’ Riley said nothing, but winked his other 
eye, and game wags not absent from the Governor’s 
menu that night. There is a weighty moral to be 
addueed from this little story, the truth of which I 
have no reason to doubt. If people in high places 
show contempt for small laws, how can you expect 
people in low places to show respect for the big 
laws. 


McCcmas’s Best Retort. 


Judge C. C. McComas has been celebrating his six 
or sixteenth or sixteen hundredth anniversary in the 
District Attorney’s officee—I forget the exact number 
of years, and it doesn’t matter, for Judge MeComas 
is a figure hkely to remain in the court house for 
any number of years. The celebration, which was 
duly recorded in the dailies, set me to thinking of a 
famous retort made by him some three or four years 
ago, the best I think he ever perpetrated, and that 
is saying much. A dairyman was accused of vio- 
lating the laws against milk adulteration and his 
temper got the better of his judgment. He abused 
MeComas roundly, ending with: 

““T know what you are up to, sir; I know you 

‘“Presumably,’ said McComas, without a trace of 
acridity in his tone, ‘‘I am known by all of the 
criminal classes.’’ 


| 


Is a Loaded Die. 


I often wonder how that portion of the community 
which gets a living by its wits manages to think up 
the sure thing schemes to reap the dollars of the un- 
suspecting. A story comes to me this week of how a 
well-known gambler of Los Angeles was mulcted to 
the tune of $250 by spinning a new ten dollar gold 
piece. I suppose that a hundred men would say that 
the chances for ‘“‘heads’’ and ‘‘tails’’ would be even 
if a ten dollar gold piece were spun by a disinter- 
ested third person. As a matter of fact, the chances 
are not even. At least four times in five ‘‘tails’’ will 
come up. The reason is that a new ten dollar piece 
acts exactly as a loaded die. There is so much more 
gold on the ‘‘head’’ side that if the spinning is 
fair the piece will almost eventually settle with 
the ‘‘tails’’ up. The gambler in question was play- 
ing on ‘‘heads’’ and he couldn’t help but lose. It 
is perhaps useless to say that the discoverer of this 
scheme could probably have made more money by 
thinking out an honest plan to add to his assets. 


Broadway Ablaze. 

My friend Fred W. Blanchard assures me that 
Broadway will soon be ablaze with light in the even- 
ings, in accordance with the plans adopted by those 
business men who want to make Broadway a “‘night 
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Restaurant west of New York City 
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Wieland Beer on Draught a Specialty. 
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street.’’ If the plan is realized most of the credit 
will belong to Mr. Blanchard, for he has labored 
faithfully for months to bring about the consumma- 
tion of the lighting scheme. I understand that there 
was at one time some sort of a hitch with the electric 
lighting companies and that the Broadway mer- 
chants felt that they were being placed on the 
wrong end of a hold-up game as to the prices for 
furnishing the needful ‘‘juice.’’ This difficulty, I 
am told, is in a fair way to be settled satisfactorily. 
The Burton Holmes Travelogues. 

Lecture— * * ‘‘A formal or methodical discourse, 
intended for instruction,’’ also ‘‘a reprimand or for- 
mal reproof from one in authority.’’ In the ease of 
the dehghtful Burton Holmes’s illustrated talks, the 
punishment, according to Webster, did not fit the 
crime, as mm neither meaning does Mr. Holmes lec- 
ture! Marshall P. Wilder established a reputation 
as a monologist and while therefore for a single en- 
tertainer to appear before an audience in faultless 
frock and boutonniere or in London evening clothes 
would, of course, answer to that ‘‘head liner,’’ in 
this case it would be a misnomer. Therefore, the 
word Travelogues has been evolved to the entire 
satisfaction and misunderstanding of all. From sea- 
son to season we have heard Mr. Holmes speak on 
many lands in his discourses—talks—lectures— 
travelogues. Beginning on the twenty-third we shall 
be taken to London, to Ireland, to Russia and Japan, 
and with the enchanting colored views and the com- 
prehensive moving pictures we shall follow Mr. 
Hlolmes’s well-selected phrases in deseription of these 
interesting places. To the stay-at-home, whose jour- 
neys in the world have only led him from cover to 
cover of books of foreign sightseeing, as well as to 
him who in reminiscent mood sees again familiar 
and beloved spots, anticipation holds no greater joy 
than fulfillment of desire. Mr. Holmes has blazed 
his own trail and soon the word Travelogue will be 
known from San Diego to Bangor, while all London 
will next season watch the pageant of our Pasadena 
Tournament of Roses without being ‘‘lectured’’ on 
California! Last winter the advertised subject Man- 
ehuria brought an mtelligent audience to Blanchard 
Hall to listen and learn, see and feel the territory 
that was the Russian-Japanese bone of contention; 
so, continuing on the same lines, we now shall be 
able more clearly to grasp the environment and home 
hfe of these two peoples. 


The Argonaut’s Question. 


Once a year the San Francisco Argonaut, which is 
in some respects the most unique weekly publication 
in the eountry, sends out a query to a selected list of 
one hundred intelligent men in the State, as to what 
two books they have read in the last twelvemonth 
that have given the greatest pleasure and aroused 
the most interest. The question is not restricted, as 
one might suppose it would be, to books of recent 
publieations, but includes everything, new and old. 
The answers are published, and are, I believe, widely 
noted by reading and thinking people. Among those 
who responded last year were the Governor of the 
State, the heads of both universities, many leading 
editors and writers and men prominent in business 
and the professions. The replies do not center on a 
few books, but take a wide range, with the old books 
strongly in the ascendant. 


“Watch Us Grow” 








Arthur Letts 
Proprietor Broadway Department Store 


‘Watch Us Grow’”’ and ‘‘Don’t Worry,’’ watch- 


words which Arthur Letts, proprietor of the Broad- 
way Department Store, has made famous in Southern 
California, should soon be amplified by the motto, 
‘Great Oaks From Little Acorns Grow.’’ For Ar- 
thur Letts has just leased the two upper stories of 
the building at the corner of Fourth and Broadway 


—the portion of the building known as the Hotel 
Savoy. These two floors are to be remodeled for 
the use of the big Department Store. When ready 
for occupancy they will add about 42,000 square feet 
to the floor room of the Department Store, each floor 
being 122 by 170 feet in size. In addition to this 
Mr. Letts proposes to add another story to the two- 
story building, which some time ago he erected in 
the rear of the original building. The net result of 
all of this building and remodeling is that the 
Broadway Departinent Store will have about double 
the floor space it now occupies. The cost to Mr. 
Letts, in the shape of bonus paid for the lease and 
what will be expended with the builders, is about 
$50,000. 

‘‘Phenomenal’’ is seareely a sufficiently descrip- 
tive word to cover the growth of the Broadway De- 
partment Store. Arthur Letts came to Los Angeles 
nine years ago with a very limited capital as to coin, 
but an unlimited amount of energy, resolution and 





a keen perception of the business possibilities of the 
city. He bought a bankrupt stock of men’s eloth. 
ing, hats, furnishing goods and shoes, and launched 
forth on North Spring street, although he soon 
moved into one of the six stores of the building at 
Fourth and Broadway. His first step was to adver- 
tise; his second to sell exactly what he advertised, 
and at the prices advertised. His reputation in this 
respect is such that if today he advertised to sell one 
hundred $10 overcoats for 30 cents each, he would 
sell them, although the advertisement may have eon- 
tained a printer’s error and those $10 overcoats were 
really to have been sold for $6.30. 

When Mr. Letts moved his place of business to 
Fourth and Broadway, old-timers thought they saw 
ruin confronting him. He bought another bankrupt 
stock, this time of notions, faney goods, stationary 
and a few lines of underwear. Tis success, dating 
from that time, is due to his own resourcefulness. 
supplemented by intelligent advertising. 

Year by year the business grew. Year by year 
more floor space became imperative. The property 
now occupied by the Broadway Department Store 
is probably worth $500,000, Seventeen years ago 
it was sold at a tax sale for $21,000. No single 
statement could better demonstrate how the Store 
has gradually become, as it were, the center of town. 
The original Broadway Department Store occupied 
a room 20 by 140 feet. The five adjoining stores 
were taken in. Then Mr. Letts added the entire 
three-story building adjoining to the south, erected 
especially for him, leased a store room adjoming on 
Fourth street, and built a building for himself back 
of the six stores first absorbed. I don’t know what 
Arthur Letts intends to do next in the matter of 
expansion, but the watchword, ‘‘Watch Us Grow,”’ 
means as much to him today as it did nine years ago. 
Mr. Letts says that one entire floor of the newly ae- 
quired space will be used for a department for ladies’ 
ready-to-wear clothing. The other floor will contain 
entirely new departments. 


While Arthur Letts shares with all shrewd busi- 


ness men the faculty of keeping a sharp watch for 
nen and women with brains and the capacity to use 
them, there are some things about his store and his 
Management and treatment of employees that are 
unique. The first opportunity I ever had to get be- 
low the surface was when I investigated the school 
which is maintained in the store. Every employee 
under 18 years of age must attend this school; the 
~time’’ in school is not deducted from the weekly 
salary of the pupil; the essentials are taught with a 
thoroughness that would amaze a modern latter-day 
public school edueator; there is no time at all for 
fol-de-rol and fads. That school was instituted to 
help the youthful employees in their business life 
and it means business. Every Thursday in summer 
the store closes at noon and the first Thursday 
afternoon of the holiday season is a gala oceasion. 
lhe hundreds of employees all 20 to some one of the 
neighboring beaches. Transportation, bathing privi- 
leges, dancing floors, dinner—everything is pro- 
vided for by Arthur Letts. The affair winds up with 
a dance in the evening. Once each year, usually be- 
tween Christmas and New Year ’s, Arthur Letts 
takes his employees to the theater. The entire lower 
floor of the Orpheum was engaged a month ago, and 
hext time, with the number of additional employees 
that the enlargement will bring, it will probably be 
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necessary to engage the entire house. More than 
this, Mr. Letts is heart and soul with the Mutual 
Benefit Association, an organization that is main. 
tained by the employees, and that pays weekly bene- 
fits in case of sickness and a liberal amount goes to 
the heirs of any member who may die. The assgocia- 
tion has its own physician to attend members who 
inay need professional services. 

This ig a work-a-day world. There are thousands 
of readers of the Graphie who no doubt avail them- 
selves of the bargains and sales and quick turns and 
good values at low prices which The Broadway fea- 
tures. There are thousands who are surprised at 
the constant throne of shoppers in the aisles the 
whirl of business as it goes on, but not many, per- 
haps, think of the inner life of such an Institution ; 
the ceaseless activity of the busy brain at the heln ; 
the inner life of the store itself. And that, with the 
story of its growth, is the most marvelous of all. 


Amateurs to Essay Shakespeare. 
As to the ‘‘Shakespeare week,’’ planned by the 
clubs which delight to learn about the Bard of Avon 


and his plays, there is every prospect that the festivi- 
ties will be fraught with great pleasure for both 
those who take part and the spectators ag well. I 
see a few have been standing with uplifted hands, 
feigning apprehension regarding the outcome, when 
a company of amateur actors shall essay to place 
upon the boards one of Shakespeare’s dramas, and 
even the daily press, or part of it, is inclined to dis- 
courage the efforts of youthful actors. This brings 
to my mind the fact that leaders of the various 
Shakespeare clubs have been seeking to interest stu- 
dents to undertake the acting, not with the thought 
that it may be the forerunner of fame before the foot- 
lights for the performers, nor yet that the audience 
Inay recognize among them a Booth or an Irving. To 
understand the characters of Shakespeare, or any 
other dramatic writer, there is nothing so effective 
OS personating those characters, even though the 
impersonation be far from correct. Teachers have 
learned this, and they believe the more students are 
encouraged to act the parts, the more good they will 
derive from their study. Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, 
who is recognized as an authority in the matter of 
teaching along this line, maintains that it is more 
desirable to have a company of young men and wo- 
men rehearsing for one of Shakespeare’s plays, than 
to see them whiling away their time with profitless 
diversion. As to martyrdom of the audience, it is 
known to be a fact that intelligent persons who have 
heard some of the world’s greatest speakers have 
none the less been willing to sit through an hour of 
commencement day orations, without suffering any 
very serious results. Since the object of the present 
undertaking is to promote educational interests, the 
young actors should not be embarrassed by adverse 
eriticism attempted on any other basis. 


The Graphic is read weekly by six 


thousand of the best people in South. 


ern California. Are you one of them? 
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Over The Teacups 








Pasadena’s social event of next week will be the 
Ford-Guyer wedding, which is announced for Janu- 
ary 18. It will take place at All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, and after the ceremony there will be a re- 
ception at the Guyer home. Miss Lillian Guyer, the 
bride, is a popular girl in Los Angeles as well as 
Pasadena society, and has been the object of much 
attention from her friends since the announcement 
of her engagement to Freeman Ford last fall. Mrs. 
Edward Groenendyke, of Pasadena, is to be matron 
of honor, while Miss Lila Lett will come from River- 
side to assist as bridesmaid. Marion McGuilvray, 
Angie Ifolmes, Margaret Lee, Harriet Severance, 
Alice Gwynne and Sarah Boothe also will serve in 
this capacity. Clyde Guyer, the bride’s brother, 18 
to be best man, and the ushers will include Edward 
Groenendyke, Don McGilvray, Volney Graig, Mar- 
shall Wotkyns, Barbee Hook, Tom Rife and Mr. 
Andrus. This week has witnessed a continuous 
round of gayety for the bride-to-be. Monday Mrs. 
Dwight Whiting gave a luncheon for her; Tuesday 
evening Barbee Hook entertained with a dinner for 
the engaged couple, and this afternoon Miss Guyer 
will be guest of honor at a matinee party given by 
Miss Gardner. Mrs. Mark Sibley Severance is plan- 
ning to give a party for her at the Mason Monday. 


J. J. Swofford, one of the wealthiest merchants of 
Kansas City, has brought his family to Los Angeles 
to stay part of the winter. Apartments have been 
engaged at the Angelus. I see, too, that Charles 8S. 
Fee, head passenger agent of the Southern Pacifie 
road on the Pacifie Coast, is here from San Fran- 
cisco, a guest at the Angelus. Indeed, this popular 
house is full to overflowing just now with notable 
euests from various parts of the coast and the Kast. 


Robert E. Lee Chapter, Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, is giving a good account of itself, and the 
latest movement on the part of this organization 1s 
the renting of the Women’s Club house, where mect- 
ings are to be held the first Thursday of each month. 














Evening 
Footwear 


We show many new 
ideas in Oxfords for 
dancing and evening 
wear—newer in style 
and of surpassing 
quality. Most every- 
body seems to de- 
pend on the Innes 
Shoe Co. for evening 
shoes. 


Innes Shoe Co. 


231 W. Third 





258 S. Broadway 








In the last year this chapter has doubled its mem- 
bership, there being now 166 names on the roll. 
While Robert E. Lee Chapter took a very decided 
part in the controversy which recently engaged 
branches of the order both in Northern and Southern 
California, it can be said with truth that there is no 
internal strife in the chapter. Robert EK. Lee was on 
the losing side in the protracted effort to prevent the 
election of Mrs. Victor Montgomery as president of 
the California Daughters, but defeat has been ace- 
cepted rather gracefully, and the chapter has re- 
sumed the even tenor of its way, finding consola- 
tion in its own prosperity and the harmony that 
reions among the members. Hitherto meetings have 
been held in private homes, but the rapid growth of 
the chapter made it necessary to secure more ex- 
tended accommodations than could thus be provided, 
and the club house was chosen. The first meeting 
there took place last Thursday, when Mrs. 5. R. 
Thorpe gave an outline of the work accomplished 
since the formation of this chapter. 


Los Angeles Chapter, Danghters of the Confed- 
eracy, will be much in the public eye for the coming 
few weeks. Already the proposed chariety ball, to 
be given February 9, is a theme of all absorbing in- 
terest. It is said that many handsome gowns will be 
worn, not a few of them ordered especially for this 
occasion, and the event will be a brilliant one so- 
cially. Charity is to profit by the proceeds, but in 
Los Angeles it is not customary to let the acknowl- 
edged object for giving such functions detract from 
their social importance, and the chapter is made up 
of southern women prominent in the fashionable 
life of the city. In the selection of patronesses the 
chapter has made no mistake, since each of those 
ehosen has sufficient following to render the ball’s 
success a certainty. They are: Mmes. Willoughby 
Rodman, Cameron Erskine Thom, W. L. Graves, Al 
bert L. Stephens, Olin Wellborn, Bartlett, Wilham 
Johnston, Wesley Clark, Andrew Glassell, Wilham 
Read, West Hughes, Edwin T. Earl, William Wool- 
wine, Susan Wilshire, Burke, Hancock Banning and 
C. M. Shannon. 





Call and See 


(What the 
CORRECTIVE CORSET MAKER 


can do for you. 


SUPPORTS in stock 

and make to order any- 

thing you desire from 
a CORRECTIVE GIRDLE 
to an Up-to date PARISIAN 
CORSET. I make THE AB- 
DUMINAL SUPPORT that 
develops the Chest and re- 
duces the Abdomen. 


| HAVE CORSETS and 


MRS. DUNN-TRAFTON 
45016 S. Broadway 


AGENT FOR THE WADE CORSE! 
(The Corset That Breathes) 
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Lucille’s Letter 


My Dear Harriet: I wonder if you feel as really 
poverty stricken as I do, now that Christmas is over. 
I found on the first of the month that I had spent 
my allowance for two months on Christmas, and, 
what is°worse, that I really had to have a new dress, 
or at least a skirt. 








I knew it was no use to wait until later and 
sallied out to look for bargains. You know that I 
am not usually successful at that sort of thing, and 
my bargains are always expensive affairs when I 
get them home and view them ealmly. But this 
time, honey, I found a bargain that makes me 
smile and hug myself every time IJ think about it. 

I went into Coulter’s to look at some goods for my 
skirt, and staring me in the faee was a placard that 
I know had been put up for my special benefit. In 
big letters I saw, “‘Skirts Made Free,’’ and that 
struck my faney and appealed to my purse at onee, 
for it is not so much the cost of the goods as the bills 
of those horridly expensive dressmakers that counts; 
so I read on that a ‘‘man tailor’’ would make the 
skirt 1f the goods were purchased there. I looked 
around to see that none of my friends were near to 
see me getting a skirt made for nothing, and dis- 
covered three women with big bank accounts and 
really up in soeciety— women that are invited every- 
Vhere—doing the same thing. Until after next Mon- 
day this wonderful man tailor will make suits any 
way you want them, free. Then they will go back 
to the old way of making just plain suits free. 
Wasn’t I lucky to stumble into such a inueky thing 
as that? The skirt has just come home, and it is as 
pretty and hangs as well as the one I had that French 
dressmaker “‘build’’ for me last year, and it has 
lots of frills and gathers. 
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January Linen Sale 


Linens of unques- 

tioned excellence at 

an average saving of 

20% from our own 

unmatchably low 

prices — the result 
of buying tremendous quan- 
tities at just the right time. 
Every sort of table linen jou 
can find use ror, from the 
lowest priced damask it’s 
safe to buy up to the finest 
French Linens ever shown 
in this town. 


Coulter Dry Goods Co. 
317-325 South Br adway 
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After such a bargain as that, I decided that I eowld 
afford a new demi-season hat, as my winter ones are 
getting shabby and it is too early for spring ones; 
so I dropped into the Boston Store. You know they 
have the swellest hats there of any place in town, 
and the girls in the department are so obliging about 
letting you try on as many as you want and about 
not trying to talk you into buying a fright simply 
because they want to sell it. I found that all of 
their millinery has been redueed until one is almost 
ashamed to pay the prices asked. Then they have in 
a lot of swell chiffon hats for between-season wear. 
They are just in and need no trimming but a saucy 
little bunch of flowers to make them look natty. 
Really, if you want a hat, hurry and come in and 
look at those, for they are just the thing for now. 

Wetherby and Kayser’s shoe store is so near the 
Boston that I thought I would drop in there a minute 
and see if I could find some sensible shoes that look 
dressy, but I did not get any farther than the Ville 
de Paris for some time, for in the window were a 
lot of stylish waists marked down until it was reallv 
a shame not to take them. They were not cheap, 
shoddy goods, but real up-to-date or ‘lown-to-date, 
as Sammy Clover writes it, and of such pretty ma. 
terial, I felt that I could not afford to iiss sueh a 
chanee. It was hard to decide just what to choose, 
for they were all so pretty. There were velveteens 
of a pretty gray with dot of white, but they were too 
old for me. Others were of wool crepe, flannel of all 
colors. A lot were white madras, damask and other 
materials. 

If you were to see them you would wonder how I 
tore inyself away without buying more than the four 
that I got. 

Finally, I got to Wetherby and Kayser’s pretty 
store and bought some sensible boots of calfskin that 
are just suitable for this kind of weather. I don’t 
generally care for masculine things, but these new 
boots and Oxfords are cut like those the men wear, 
and too swell to be kept hidden under a skirt. I 
Shall wear the pair I got nnder my very shortest 
street dress. They have military heels and a moder- 
ate extension sole, not one of those terribly wide 
things that make your foot look big, however. 

Here I have written about nothing but bargains, 
but if you could see them you would not blame mie. 
The merchants want to get rid of any and all of 
their stock before stoeck-taking. Not another word, 
for I ain going to a reception and must dress at 


onee. Affectionately yours, 
LUCILLE. 
Figueroa street, January 11. 
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Rem oval Sale Because of 1ucreased business 


we have leased the premises 
at 313 South Broadway (next to Coulter’s) for- 
merly occupied by the J. B. Brown Music Co., 
whither we move within a few weeks. Prior 
to Removal we are offering our entire stock 
of Bux Stationery and Framed Pictures ata 
discount of One Third from regular prices. 


FORD SMITH & LITTLE 
COMPANY 


| 530 SOUTH BROALWAY 
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Where Are They? 


Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Van Nuys are visiting in San Francisco. 

Mrs, Adrian von Bahrens, of Chicago, is the guest of her 
sister, Mrs. Melvin Butler. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Niles are again at home after an 
extended tour throughout the East. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newmark have taken possession of 
their new home at 905 South Beacon street. 


Miss Hazel Patterson, who has been spending Christmas 
with her parents, has returned to Stanford. 

Col. Francis A. Kastman, a prominent newspaper man of 
Chicago, is at the Hotel Figueroa for a month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McKee have taken apartments for 
the winter at Hotel El Moro, South Hill street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Solano, with their guest, Miss Sweet, 
spent Sunday at the Solano country home in Hollywood. 

Mrs. A. C. Easton has returned from Ocean Park and will 
be at home on the second Wednesday of each month at 749 
West Seventeenth street. 

Miss Marguerite Bowen, who has been spending the holi- 
lays with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Bowen, returned 
to Mills Seminary on Tuesday. 

Mrs. II, F. Noreross and Miss Norcross have returned to 
Los Angeles after a tour of some months through the East 
and a pleasant sojourn in Canada. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Garretson, of 1241 Ingraham street, 
lave returned to Los Angeles after a stay of some months 
in the East. Mrs. Garretson will be at home on the first and 
second Fridays. 

Dr. Peter Janss has had ag his guests for some weeks his 
brothers, Herman Janss and Edwin Janss, of Chicago. The 
two visitors are just starting upon a trip around the world 
and will sail from San Francisco some time during the coming 
week. 

Miss Elizabeth Miller, author of ‘‘The Yoke,’’ is visiting 
her mother in Los Angeles. Miss Miller will also, while ‘here, 
be the guest of Mrs. Emma Vroom, of 1314 Orange street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Laughlin and Miss Gwendolen Laugh- 
lin have returned from a prolonged European and Eastern 
trip. Mrs. Laughlin will be at home as usual on Wednesdays. 














Receptions, Etc. 

January 6.—Country Club; opening dance. 

January 3.—Southern Club, Woman’s Club House; ball. 

January 19.—Ohio Society, Blanchard Hall; reception. 

January 12.—Mrs. Joseph B. Banning, Westlake avenue; 
luncheon. 

January 11.—Mrs. L. P. Paulson, 1200 East Fourteenth 
street; cards. 

January 6.—Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, California 
Club; banquet. 

January 12.—Mrs, Walter Raymond, Hotel Raymond, South 
Pasadena; tea. 

January 6.—Mrs. Lewis Clark Carlisle, 1202 South Alva- 
rado; reception. 

January 11.—Mrs. Glenn W. Hack, 2517 West Sixth 
street; card party. 

January 7.—Lambda Alpha Sigma Sorority; reception for 
Madame Modjeska. 

January 10.—Mrs. Williams Meyers, Garvanza; afternoon 
for Ruskin Art Club, 

January 11.—Mrs. Charles Bryne MeCullom, 117 West 
Twentieth street; cards. 

January 6.—Miss Lelia Morrison, 1263 West Adams street; 
High School class party. 

January 7.—Mr. M. A. Hamburger; theater party and sup- 
per for Miss Florence Marx. 

January 6.—Mrs. Henry Collier, Pasadena avenue; ‘‘at 
home’’ for Holly Whist Club. 

January 9.—Mrs. Dwight Whiting, Hotel Leighton; lunch- 
eon for Miss Lillian Sara Guyer. 

January 11.—Dr. and Mrs. J. T. Stewart, 1037 West 
Tweunty-second street; card party . 


January 9.—Mr. Barbee Hook; dinner for Miss Lillian 
Sara Guyer and Mr. Freeman Ford. 


January 12.—Mrs. Hancock Banning, 416 North Broad- 


way; tea for Mrs. Le Moyne Wills. 

January 13.—Mrs. Herbert Ju.eslie Harris, 1107 Hoover 
street; luncheon for Miss Stella Bumiller. 

January 11.—Miss Katherine Mellus; concert party to 
hear Ellery’s Band for Miss Irene Bangs. 


January 6.—Mrs. E. H. Garrett and Miss Helen Garrett; 
cards for the Sweet Sixteen Whist Club. 


January 6.—Madaine Caroline M. Severance, 806 West 
Adams street; evening for Mr. Jack London. 


January 11.—Miss Angie Holmes, Hotel Green; luncheon 
for Miss Lillian Guyer and Miss alma Cauley. 

January 6.—Mrs, Milo M. Potter, Hotel Van Nuys; lunch- 
con for Miss Margaret Sweet, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

January 7.—Mrs. John G. Mossin, 1033 Santee street; ‘‘at 
home’’ for Mrs. Marshal} Hinman, of Dunkirk, N. Y. 

January 10.—Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Leland, 2401 West Ninth 
street; reception for Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. Leland. 

January 7.—Mr. and Mrs. Ferd Gottschalk, 1337 Wright 
street; celebration of sixty-fifth wedding anniversary. 

January 6.—Mr. and Mrs. George Lichtenberger; card 
party for Miss Florence Scatena and Dr, A. H. Giannini. 

January 12.—Mr. and Mrs. Secondo Guasti, 1124 South Los 
Angeles street; dinner for Dr. A. F. Giannini, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

January 9.—Miss Rose Black; theater party, followed by 
supper at Levy’s, for Miss Marion Voorsanger, of San Fran- 
Cisco. 

January 11.—Mrs, Alexander J. Chandler, 4327 Vermont 
avenue; reception for Madame Modjeska and Miss Virginia 
Calhoun. 

January 7.—Mr. and Mrs. John H. Norton, 834 West 
Twenty-eighth street; dinner, followed by theater party for 
Mr. Jack London. 

January 5.—Mrs. E. Chambers, 714 West Pico street; 
luncheon for her daughter, Miss Chambers, Miss Florenee 
Marx and Miss Clara Leonhardt. 

January 9.—Mrs, Alfred J. Bayar, 2227 Romeo street; 
luncheon and matinee theater party for Miss Seatena and 
Dr. A. G. Giannini, of San Francisco. 

January 1].—Mrs. Lee W. Foster, 17 Chester Place; ad 
dresses by Dr. Hugh K. Walker and other prominent speak- 
ers on the subject of protection for dumb animals. 


Approaching Weddings 

February 23.—Mr. John Mott to Miss Lila Fairekild. 

January 6.—Mr. Marvin Connelly to Miss Eula Porter. 

January 6.—Mr. Harold Albert Hollister, of El Paso, to 
Miss Frances Harper. 

January 7.—J. Bennett Fox to Miss Margaret McKinnon. 

January 26.--Myr. Arthur McDonald Dole, of Pasadena, to 
Miss Fanny Howe Mitchel. 

January 18.—Mr. Freeman Ford to Miss Lillian Sara 
Guyer, at All Saints’ Episcopal Church, Pasadena. 

December 28.—E. Edgar Galbraith, of this city, to Mrs. 
Mary E. Stephenson, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Engagements. 

Mr. Warren T. Carlisle, of St. Louis, to Miss Estella Meyer, 
daughter of Mrs. Samuel Meyer. 

Mr. Sherrill Blasdel Osborne to Miss Anna Lois Narver. 

Mr. Frank Waters to Miss Martha Bohan. 
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On the Stage and Off 


The appearance of Blanche Bates next week in 
‘The Darling of the Gods’’ is the most notable dra- 


matic event of the season so far, for although the 
syndicate forces have sent us a couple of stars, there 
has been nothing sent out as far as the coast which 
approaches the magnitude of a Belaseo spectacle, 
which is promised in all the glory of its Broadway 
setling. Just how much importance Blanche Bates 
is in this series of pictures, remains to be seen. It is 
certain, however, that she inust harmonize with the 
Belasco pictures in order to be a Belaseo star, for 
Belasco is not so much a dramatist as he ig a pater. 
It is not difficult to see the stage artist Belaseo eomng 
over the manuscript of the loquacious John Luther 
Long, and the dismay of the author as he sees the 
busy blue pencilseutting out line after Line of his 
work. You can almost hear Belaseo say: ‘‘I will 
show that in the pieture.’’ But these are thing's 
which remain to be seen when the production ar- 
rives. 3 

Considerable state interest surrounds Miss Bates, 
who is a San Franciscan, and who returns to her own 
state after an absence of many years, during whieh 
she has continually ascended in the theatrical sky, 
until now she shines out as a star of the first inagni- 
tude. She showed signs of proniise in her work with 
the Neill-Frawley combination, and afterward as 
Frawley’s leading woman. Her’s was no meteor 
flight, but a steady, upward elimb. 








he next addition to the amusement places of Los 
Angeles is to be a ten cent vaudeville theater, which 
will make five of these resorts in the eity. The 
strenuous life is going on in the lower levels as well 
as in the higher. No one ean guess whether they 
will all be able to stand the pressure. The location 
of this latest shrine of art and music has not yet 
been announced, but a prominent real estate firm 
has closed a deal for the proprietors. 


Reference was made in the Graphic last week to 
the publication which J. H. Blackwood, manager of 
the Belasco Theater, is distributing every week in 
the interests of his stock company. A more unassum- 
ing, but searcely less interesting piece of press agent 
work is being featured in the program of the Or- 
phenum every week in the form of ‘‘The Lounger’s 
Gossip,’” written by the press agent for that temple 
of vaudeville, Randolph Bartlett. 

Young Bartlett seems to be devoting his energies 
in his ‘‘lounger’s’’ remarks chiefly to knocking the 
legit and boosting vaudeville, and his latest spasin 
comes in the form of something which looks like 
poetry to the naked eye, and reads neariy like verse. 
List to the chaste music of the Bartlettian lyre 


The legitimate manager wanted a star; 

He searched for one near and he searched for one far; 
He went to London, he went to Par- 

is, and I guess to Zanzibar. 


He failed to find one that just suited his taste, 
So decided to make him one out of the waste 
Material handy. He started with haste, 

And this is the junk he put into the ‘‘baste’’: - 
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lifty costumes; some ‘‘scenic’’ effects nearly new; 
If she was a success, and the ‘‘star’’ proved a real shiner, 
Some very weird staries he gat in the new- 


Spapers, and that was all he had to do. 


I lost track of her then; I never did find her; 

But one thing I know just as sure ag that I’m here— 

If she was a success, and the ‘‘star’’ proved a real shiner, 
She’s surely by this time a vaudeville headliner. 


For the last few weeks one of the most widely 
known of all showmen in America has been in Los 
Angeles. Ihs name is Charles A. Davis, but he is 
more frequently known as ‘‘stuttering Davis’’ or 
“The Colonel.’? Among other notable thines Davis 
has done were the management of Robert G. Inger- 
soll’s lecture tours, and later on the conception of 
the ‘‘white-(washed) elephant’’ which Forepaugh’s 
cireus foisted on the public and which superceded 
Barnum’s real white elephant in the affections of the 
circus going public, preferring, of course, fake to 
the real thing. The Davis scrap book is one of the 
most interesting collections of literary curiosities in 
existence. 


During the last few years Davis has been spend- 
ing his time on the desert between San Antonio and 
Yuma (a five year sentence he laughingly calls lit 
and incidentally has been doing a little press work 
now and then for shows which passed through the 
territory. One of these organizations was— you'll 
never guess—a stock company headed by Thomas 
Oberle, now one of the particular pets of the Belasco 
company. Here are some extracts for an advanee 
sheet which Davis prepared for Oberle: 

‘“The Famous-Original OBERLE STOCK COM- 
PANY, Unabridged and Unapproachable.”’ 


“Full, Complete and Powerful Acting Company. 
—LHlaborate Scenic and Mechanical Equipment.— 
Amazing, Prodigions and Soul-Stirring Dramatic 
Effects.— Vital, Healthful, Up-to-date Plays.—Staged 
Under the Immediate and Personal Supervision and 
Artistic Direction of Mr. Thomas Oberle, a Past 
Grand Master im the Art of Theatric Exploitation. 
—Innovations and Revelations in Stagecraft.—Mas- 
terful, Subtle, Irvingesque!—All Productions Given 
in their Original Entirety.—Finished, Faultless, 
Flawless !’’ 


These great performances were of ‘‘The Lost Par- 
adise,’’ ‘‘The Big Casino,’’ ‘‘The Oetoroon,’’ ‘‘A 
Woman’s Honor,’’ ‘‘I’m a Liar,’’ and the route in- 
cluded Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 

This, of course, is no slur upon the art of Mr. 
Oberle, but simply goes to show the difference be- 
tween then and now. 


Otho Cushing, by many regarded as the goreatest 
of outline artists, reached New York from Paris re- 
cently and soon attended the Lew Fields Theater in 
New York, where he witnessed the performance of 
"It Happened in Nordland.’’ On his way out of the 
theater he was introduced to Julian Mitchell. 


‘I hope you enjoyed what you saw, Mr. Cush- 
ing?’’ said Mr. Mitchell. 


“No, I can’t say that I did,’ answered Mr. Cush- 
ing. ‘‘And I say this because I am a bit jealous. [ 
thought I knew a whole lot about outlines until I 
saw your girls in the black fieshlings, and then I 
realized I had much to learn about the beautiful.’’ 
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Re Se ee Be SiiiG wad hel T 
O; PNEUIM Be KR 9 Bet. Second and Third 


Both Phones 1447 


Week Commencing Monday January 16. 


THE FOUR BARDS, America’s Greatest Ath] t es. 





Second and Last Week of 


THE GREAT ORPHEUM ROAD SHOW 


Headed by 


McINTYRE & HEATH in a new act, ‘‘Dr. Breakabones”’ 
ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES, showing the funniest 
series yet, ‘*‘The Suburbanite.’’ 











Prices permanent, 10, 25, 50c. Matinees Wednesday, 


Saturday and Sunday. 





H.c. WYATT 
Lessee and Manazer 


Mason Opera House 


One Week Commencing Thursday Jan. 19, 
With Two Matinees 
Saturday January 21--Wednesday January 25. 


Frederick d Kathryn 
Warde pth Kidder 


In WAGENHALS & KEMPER’S Stupendous 
Scenic Production of 


“SALAMMBO™ 


(The Daughter of Hamilcar.) 


Seats now on sale. Prices 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 
Telephones 70 


Morosco’s Burbank Theatre 


Oliver Morosco, Lesseeand Manager. Sixth and Main Sts 
MATINEE PERFORMANCE 


TODAY ! TONIGHT ! 
LAST TIMES OF “My Wife’s Husbands.”’ 
Week Starting Tomorrow (Sunday Afternoon) 
Usnal Matinee Saturday. 
The Burbank Stock Company 
——PRESENTING-—— 
HARRY D. COTTREL’S Famous Southern Drama 


“In South Car'liney” 


F William Desmond as ‘‘Marsh Dixon.” 


Henry Stockbridge as the Village Drunk, ‘‘Bill Buffins.’’ 
ar Jessie Mae Hall and Henry Stockbridge in Popular Songs 
All The Burbank Favorites in the Cast. 
Biggest, brightest show in the City 


r 
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Matinee prices 10 and 25c, no higher. Evening Prices 10c, 
25c, 35, 50c. Phone 1270. 


Matinees Every Saturday and Sunday. 








—T Belasco, Mayer & Co., Proprietors 


1 
1A Cae OATeO tain Street bet. Third and Fourth 
Lela noevU l LIVALLL Phones: Sunset 3880; Home 267 


R 
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Tonight and Tomorrow Night—Last two Times — The Belasco 
Theatre Stock Company in 


“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines” 


NEXT WEEK —Richard Mansfield’s version of 


“Old Heidelberg ” 


Prices: Every night, 25, 35,50and 75. Thursday 
and Saturday matinees, 25, 35 and 50 


Trusty Tips to Theatre Goers. 


Mason Opera House. The presentation of Wagen- 
hals & Kemper’s gorgeous production of ‘‘Salamm- 
bo’? by Frederick Warde and Kathryn Kidder on 
next Thursday evening, January 19, promises to be 
a gala oeeasion for local playgoers. The story chiefly 
eoneerns a barbarian warrior, Matho, and Salammbo, 
a daughter of the most powerful ruler of Carthage, 
which two characters will, of course, be assumed by 
Mr. Warde and Miss Kidder. The play is at onee 
a gorgeous spectacle and a thrilling melodrama of 
the highest type. It gives Mr. Warde opportunity 
for simulating those extremes of passion in which he 
so superbly excels, and Miss Kidder for the display 
of her subtlety, beauty and delicate temperament. 
Managers Wagenhals and Kemper have provided a 
production which, it is said, recalls the whole glitter- 
ing series of the Sardou dramas. Prominent in the 
big cast are: Wadsworth Harris, Thos. Coffin Cooke, 
Augustus Balfour, Harry Barton, Ina Brooks, Irene 
Osier and little Walter Burris. The engagement is 
for six nights, running next Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 23, 24 and 25, as well. 

Temple Auditorium. Monday evening, at Temple 
Auditorium, Hazard’s Pavilion, the Ben Greet Play- 
ers, who created such profound impression here a 
few months ago in ‘‘veryman,’’ will commence a 
fortnight’s engagement in a series of classical plays. 
Perhaps the most important feature of the varied 
program planned is the presentation on next Satur- 
day afternoon and evening of ‘‘Hamlet’’ in its en- 
tirety from the 1604 edition. This takes nearly five 
hours and has to be given in two parts. The play 
will begin at 3 in the afternoon. After Act III. scene 
1, just before the scene with the players, there will 
be an intermission until 8:15. The ordinary acting 
version of ‘‘Hamlet’’ by its exeessive abridgment of 
all speeches but the hero’s, its omission of entire 
scenes and its elimination of important characters, 
eives a decided misconception of Shakespeare’s 
drama, and the ‘‘Hlamlet’’ performance to be given 
by Ben Greet next Saturday is an attempt to give 
the play as it was given in the days of the anthor 
himself. 

Monday evening, and on Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday matince, the great allegory ‘‘Everyman”’ 
will be the bill. On Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nines ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ will be given. Friday ‘As 
You Like It’’ will hold the boards. Next week, the 
last, the company will, on Monday, be in Pasadena. 
On Tuesday they will return to the Temple Audi 
torium, giving ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. ‘‘Twelfth 
Night’’ at Wednesday matinee, ‘‘Merchant of Ven- 
ice’? on Thursday. Friday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons ‘‘Merchant of Venice’’ will be offered. 
The bill for Saturday night, the farewell perfor- 
mance, has not as yet been anounced. All the 
Shakespeare plays, except ‘‘As You Like It,’’ will 
be given in the Elizabethan manner, the stage rep- 
resenting the hall or theater where the play was 
originally given, and the entire performance alning 
to recall the form and spirit of the theater of Good 
Queen Bess’ day. 

Burton Holmes. Mr. L. E. Behymer brings back 
to us again Burton Holmes for a series of easy-chair 
journeys. 
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The Burton Holmes Travelogues, now in their 
twelfth season, may be counted among the higher 
form of education as well as amusement in this com- 
munity. His subjects, commencing at Blanchard 
Hall on Monday January 23, is ‘‘In London’’; Wed- 
nesday, January 25, ‘‘Round About London’’; Satur- 
day, January 28, ‘‘Beautiful Ireland’’; Friday eve- 
ning, February 3, ‘‘The Russian Empire”’: Saturday 
evening, February 4, ‘‘Japan.’’ The two latter wil) 
give a most excellent insight into the lands nd the 
people now engaged. in such bitter struggles in the 
Far East. Mr. Behymer may give two matinees 
extra, Saturdays, January 28 and February 4, with 
“The Yosemite’’ as one of them. 





Grand Opera House. ‘‘Yon Youson,’’ the noted 
Swedish character, dialect, comedy drama, will be 
seen at the Grand for two performances only on Sun- 
day afternoon and evening. This is one of those 
few old favorites which need no words of introdue- 
tion or praise to insure a hearty weleome, so popu- 
lar has it always been ever since its introduction to 
the pubhe by Gus Heege. David Brattstrom, a 
worthy successor to Heege, is playing the title role 
of the manly though uneouth Swede this year, and 
is supported by a most efficient company. 


Grand Opera House. David Belasco, who now 
stands alone in the amusement world of America, 
will introduce to Log Angeles for the first time, at 
the Grand, Miss Blanche Bates in ‘‘The Darling of 
the Gods,’’ a play of old Japan, written by David 
Belasco and John Luther Long, of Philadelphia, and 
presented for two seasons at the Belasco Theater, 
New York. ‘‘The Darling of the Gods’’ is without 
doubt the theatrical sensation of the year. An or- 
ganization embracing over 100 people, special train 
of six cars, an orchestra of twenty-five musicians, 
and a stage working crew of fifty, is required for 
the proper presentation of the play. Miss Blanche 
Bates, who is one of the greatest emotional actresses 
before the publie today, appears in the role of ‘‘Yo- 
San,’’ the daughter of the Prince of Tosan, around 
whose love for Kara, the outlaw Prince and leader 
of the two swordsmen, the story of the play revolves. 


Orpheum. The Orpheum Road Show, which has 
been pronounced such a decided suecess at the Or- 
pheum this week, will be seen again next week, 
headed by McIntyre and Heath in a new and funny 
act, “*Dr. Breakabone.’’ In addition to the rest of 
the great acts which make up the all-star vaudeville 
aggregation, will be seen the Bard Brothers, four 
young Americans, who do some of the most wonder- 
ful things in the way of athletic work and hand bal- 
ancing ever seen on the stake. 








Another new pictorial book on Southern Cali- 
fornia has just been issued by M. Rieder, 234 New 
High street, which has put his many other ilhistrated 
brochures in the shade, beautiful and attractive as all 
of them are. This last illuminated book has just 
twice as many pictures as any of the others along 
the same lines, and a flowery description of the coun- 
try embellished by Ben C. Truman, in his rosiest 
Style. This last conceit of Mr. Rieder is for sale at 
all the book and stationery stores at the same low 
prices of all its mates; the present edition being 
nearly exhausted and another ten thousand tele- 
graphed for. 
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MAIN STREET 
Bet. First and Second 


Grand Opera House 
Telephones: Main 1967, Home 418 
——THE FAMILY THRATER—— 
Two Performances Only 


Sunday Afternoon and Evening Jan. 15, 


“YON YONSON”’ 


The Greatest of all Swedish Dialect Comedy Dramas. 


Prices, Afternoon, 10c, 25c. Evening, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


Commencing Monday Evening, Jan. 16, 
with Saturday Matinee 


BLANCHE BATES 


In DAVID BELASCO and JOHN LUTHER LONG’S 
Great Masterpiece 


“The Darling of the Gods” 


A Drama of Old Japan. 


Thursday Matinee, ‘‘Madame Butterfly.”’ 
Saturday Night, ‘‘Hedda Gabbler.’’ 


Prices, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75c. and 50c. - 
NEXT WEEK—Stetson’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
L. E. BEHYMER 


Blanchard Hall eo 


Weeks Jan. 23 and Jan. 30 
“Burton Holmes 
Travelogues 


Monday, Jan. 23—“IN LONDON ” 
Wednesday, Jan. 26—‘*ROUND ABOUT LONDON.” 
Saturday, Jan. 283—BEAUTIFUL IRELAND.” 
Friday, Feb. 3—‘THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.” 
Saturday Eve’y. Feb. 4—‘‘JAPAN.” 
MAGNIFICENT COLORED VIEWS AND 
MOTION PICTURES, 


SF Reserved Seats now on sale at the 
Union Pacific Ticket Office 
250 S. Spring Street. Telephones 598 





Prices $1.00 to 25c 








Temple Auditorium = * *2EEYMF8 


Two Weeks Beginning Next Monday Jan. 16. 


“BEN GREET PLAYERS 
IN REPERTOIRE” 


Monday, Tuesday Eve’gs, Wednesday Matinee, ‘‘Everyman’’ 

Wednesday and Thursday Evenings, ‘““Twelfth Night’? 

Friday Evening, ‘‘As You Like It.”’ 

Saturday Afternoon and Evening, ‘*Hamlet,’’ complete ver- 
sien in two parts. 

Second week, ‘‘Much Ado,’’ ‘‘Merchant of Venice.”’ 

Seats sale now on, Union Pacific Ticket office, 250 S. Spsing 


St. Prices—$1.50, $1, 75c, 50c. Season tickets, $7, $5, 
$4. Special rates to schools and societies. Tels. 598. 
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Soon to Go Abroad 
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Miss Frankie Wiles 








It is announeed that Miss Frankie Wiles, the tal- 
ented daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 8. F. Wiles, of West 
Jefferson street, is soon to join the ranks of Los 
Angeles musical students in the East and Europe. 
Miss Wiles possesses a high lyric soprano and its de- 
velopment has only fairly begun. Born in Texas, 
she was educated in Lous Angeles, and about a year 
ago she became a pupil of Marquis Ellis. The possi- 
bilities of her voice are well known to many voice 
teachers in Southern California, and she is believed 
to have a brilliant future in store. Many good an- 
thorities consider her today the most promising 
young soprano in the Southwest. She has never ap- 
peared in public. 

Early this year she will go to Boston, and after a 
course in that musical center she is to go abroad. 

Her father, Mr. S. F. Wiles, is the general manager 


of the Mexico Mining, Refining and Exploration 
Company, which has enterprises in Sonora, Mexico, 
and in Grant county, Oregon. He 1s naturally pleased 
with the progress which has been made by his gifted 
daughter and will leave no stone unturned to give 
her every possible advantage. 








—————=_ 


Inthe Musical World 


Seeing that composers are multiplying in the land 
—no well-regulated home is complete nowadays, you 
know, without its own composer—it may be almost 
time to look up the whims of their working ways. 

All real composers have had whims. Some, in 
fact, were quite as remarkable for their whims as 
for their works. Haydn, for instance, always wore 
full dress when he wrote. This habit, however, can 
scarcely commend itself to early morning composers 
of the feminine persuasion—because the butcher 
and the baker might not understand, and a woman 
eannot be too eareful. 








Mozart was given to restaurant billards, with a 
strong pipe on the side, while jotting down his ideas 
mentally. We tried this once, when planning to be 
a Mozart, but there was a voleanie interruption, and 
we hastily gave up—that is, gave up trying to bea 
Mozart. 

Handel found inspiration in good old wine; and 
sometimes, it is to be feared, he looked on it when it 
was over-red. Local lights are advised to let Handel 
and all his works severely alone. 


Gluck had a weakness for champagne, and we 
don’t blame him. But we got several heads in emu- 
lating Gluek, so we rushed over to his Y. M. C. A. 
boudoir for a chastening course with Liszt—meeting 
Herold on the way. 


The composer of the overture to ‘‘Zampa’’ (there 
is more of the opera, if you only knew it) composed 
as he walked, singing obtrusively the while. This 
may have been all right enough in those days; but 
it would not do at all, you know, in these times. One 
may whistle molto furioso enough to split the very 
heavens—on the streets, in business blocks, in street 
cars even, and the people will merely look at you 
and wish the devil would take you for keeps—but, 
were one to indulge in a corresponding volume of 
vocalising, you would be hauled before Judge Sonie- 
body or other as a common drunk. So we are com- 
pelled to reluctantly refrain from becoming a Herold. 


Bizet, Gounod and Halevy used a Pleyel piano- 
bureau—a bully push-drawer affair that could be 
made to look like anything from a baby’s erib to a 
bank vault. 


And that settles it for us. We are going to have 
one of these jigmarees disguised as a roll-top office 
desk. Then we are going to take a swell office in the 
new Hellman Building (among the other swells—a 
privilege now denied us) and compose another “‘Car- 
men’’ or ‘‘Faust,’’ or some little thing of that kind. 


Goodness knows we have whims enough to fit out 
a whole syndicate of composers; so maybe, now that 
we have stumbled on the combination, we will make 
some money and get into society. Oh, Agnes! 


J.T. Field, a fine writer, and a staunch friend of 
mine (and one of whom I hope to say more later), 
voices the following characteristic little moreeat: 


Have you ever considered what a peculiar fellow an 
organist is? He is the only man I know who wants to 
do more work than he is paid for. Usually he is de- 
lighted if he is asked to ‘‘ put on more music.’’ 
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This is merely gently touching up a mighty bad 
kink in the musician’s financial policy. In reality, 
the average musician is utterly lost to all sense of the 
value of time. He is like a helpless babe in the hands 
of any student who has the nerve to get all she ean 
for her money. 

For instanee: A teacher giving, we will say, half- 
hour periods happens to have vacant (casually, of 
eourse—no teacher has any vaeant time except casu- 
ally, you know)) the ten or twenty minutes follow- 
Ing immediately upon a lesson. Does he let the pupil 
vo promptly to the minute and proceed to use the 
valuable breathmg spell for his own paying pur- 
poses? Rarely, I imagine. Tle usually carries the 
work along until the next pupil arrives, and thus 
voluntarily makes a present of fifty per cent or so of 
extra training. 

Very well. It works out all right, of course: be- 
cause, 1f a lesson be missed by the student’s own 
Fault, it has already been made up in this way over 
and over again; and the pupil not only feels no loss, 
but gratefully remembers her dear, generous teacher 
In her nightly benisons. 

Well, now, a word in your ear. I have known one 
unwinged angel who felt that way. (Llist! This is 
policy. Each unwinged angel who reads this will 
think she is the one. Great scheme!) And the rest? 
O, the rest? Why, they naturally expected the 
inissed lesson to be deducted from the fee—even if 
double the time they were paying for had been al- 
ready given them. And we professional musicians— 
having, as I have often said, nothing but our talent- 
time to sell—are content to go on playing hob-nob 
with our pockets and our self-respect in this foolish 
fashion ! 

When the workers in other professional fields 
start in on this idiocy; when merchants vive us a 
yard and a half for the price of a vard: when con- 
tractors put up a fifteen thousand dollar house for 
two-thirds of its value: when school-boards pay 
school teachers twelve months’ salary for eight 
months’ work; when real estate agents sell Spring 
street corners at the market price and throw in the 
adjoining lot beeause they like you and are anxious 
to see you get on in the world—then it will be time 
enough for the professional musician to waste his 
time, narrow his horizon and eheapen himself e@en- 
erally by the giving perpetually of that for which 
he gets no return. 

This brings to mind an old story that is by no 
means wn-apropos to the point at issue: 

The leader of a band, who was rehearsing one of 
the publications of a certain publishing house, 
stopped the musie abruptly and frowned at a stout 
little fellow who was putting all the other musi- 
clans out. 
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“Say, Heerman,’’ he demanded, ‘‘what do you 
mean by playing a lot of half notes where there 
should be whole notes?”’ 

Herman lowered his instrument. 

““Vell,”’ he said, ‘‘T inake explanations by you— 
you cut down my vages to haf brice, don’d you?” 

The leader stared in amazement. IIe had done 
so, but— 

“Und TI gontinues to make der nodes wit my in- 
strumend, but dey vill be haf nodes until der vages 
is put baek to whole briee. Vat ist fair ist fair, ain’d 
112’? 


Tam sure I do not know under what particular 
dispensation Mrs. A. Wedmore-Jones, of San Fran- 
cisco, is suffering when she feels it her pious duty 
to report the musical doings of Los Angeles to the 
New York Courier. But, be the afflatus what it may, 
the results can seareely be looked upon as altogether 
satisfactory. 

Of course, Mrs. Wedmore-Jones was not with us 
when “‘John Linces’’ sang ‘‘ Who Can Tell the Day’’: 
nor was she here when several other programmed 
and unprogrammed things happened and did not 
happen. But her correspondent was evidently on 
hand and in fine fettle. 

Now, I wonder who that correspondent ean be? 
And I wonder also why he goes through San Fran- 
cisco instead of sending a signed report direct to 
New York. These second-hand-me-outs really en- 
tirely fail to cover our artistic nakedness, believe 
me. 

Just one courteous, kindly word to San Franciseo, 
ere we close. Please do not worry about us. We are 
gomg along very nicely, on the whole—making mis- 
takes, of course, like the stupid old humans we are— 
and, all in good time, we will emerge from our pro- 
vineial plunges, right side up, and all the better for 
the wetting. 

Meantime, should the report-birds fly north again, 
salt their tales and send them homing southward. 


It is pleasant to be able to acknowledge through 
these columns the receipt of an artistically coneeived 
New Year’s ecard from W. Ll. Bluimenschein, the vet- 
eran organist and writer—a man known to me only 
by reputation. 

Mr. Blumensechem has the distinetion, almost 
unique in these doys, of holding his church position 
in good Old-Country fashion. THe has been organist 
and choirmaster of the Third Street Presbyterian 
Church of Dayton, Ohio, for over twenty-five years. 

We manage things differently in the great West. 
‘Change is our portion here,’’ politically, musieally. 
matrimonially. Why not? Variety is the spice of 
life, and it seems no longer in human nature to crave 
the same measures, the same men, the same voice, the 
same kiss day after day for all our span of years. 
The more honor to Mr. Blumenschein that he has 
been able so successfully to fright away the bogey of 
modern changeability. 


I am not so sure that it was in Mr. Blumenschein’s 
ehureh that trouble arose long, long years ago when 
the then old-type organ was being wind-bagged at 
the rear by a brawny son of Erin. 

At a eritieal moment the organ stopped, and with 
it the choir. The situation was not relieved when a 
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hoarse whisper from behind the organ floated out 
into the auditorium. It said: ‘‘Sing lke t’under, 
de bellers is busted !”’ 


What shall we say of Gadski? What can we say 
but that herein lies a potent illustration of the 
wretched mixing of misery and joy which go to make 
up the work of the critical writer. For, you know, 
the mission of this column is not newsy notice, but 
ealm criticism. If this journa} does not stand for 
the truth, in its own legitimate sphere, it stands for 
worse than nothing. 

So we will put it in this way: Mrs. Gadsk1 is to 
me the very apotheosis of everything that is lovely 
and of good repute—in beauty of voice, in interpre- 
tation, in finish, in her queenly, gracious presence. 
in her lovable, honest face, in her native womanly 
qualities, in all things save one thing. She has a 
hundred perfections, if you will, and but one failing. 

What is this one thing? Is it noticeable? Not to 
ninety-nine in a hundred—as is evidenced by the un- 
equivocal enthusiasm of a musicianly audience. Is 
it unforgivable? Let us rather say it is spoiling— 
inisting the mirror, muddying the brook, clouding 
the sun. 

I remember only too well noticing at previous 
hearings Mrs. Gadski’s slight liability toward a shad- 
owy shading from the pitch. It was, however, so 
minute as to scarcely mar the effect. With the lapse 
of time—and, I am very sure, the study of a palatal 
method (most likely with Lilli Lehmann) —this lia- 
bility has grown and gathered weight. 

And so, the eup of joy which should have been 
imine, in the work of this otherwise peerless singer 
and woman, was on Monday dashed with the bitter- 
ness of a spoiling that I account the most grievous 
disappointment of all in my ceaseless yearning for 
the flawless artist. 


The Ellis Club has done mighty work in the past 
for the musie of this fair young city. It 1s doing 
mightier work still as the years roll round. But it 
never did a better piece of musical missioning than 
when it put Ellery’s Band in its erstwhile black- 
coated and starch-bosomed pulpit. 

IT am not going to say inuch about the singing lads 
—hbless ’em! They know what I think of them and 
their work. But it must be said that they never 
sang quite so well. They had a splendid program, 
bristling with difficulties and calling for much suave 
basso nuaneing (if any daily paper man steals that 
phrase I’ll skin him!), but these ordinarily dan- 
eerous banana peelings were but as galuptious 
speedways for Mr. Poulin and his merry fifty. 

I specially liked MacDowell’s “‘Crusaders.’’ The 
sometime Columbia professor has no merey on his 
tenors—nor need he, when writing for choirs of this 
metal. There are some strikingly effeetive bits in 
the march simulation, and they were done to perfec- 
tion. The pitch, too, was irreproachable. And, 
look you, when a choir keeps its pitch it keeps its 
blend: and, when it keeps its blend it can nestle in 
my heart of hearts for ever and a day. 

I think I would have dressed ‘‘Dinah’’ a little 
different, if I had attended to her toilette. But 
then, goodness, if I had a dainty celestial cherub all 
my very own, I guess I would want to alter the set 
of her wings. Yes, I guess I would. 


What was it I said about not saying much? Did 
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you ever! And, then, there’s Harry Lott. Well, 
l’ll settle him in short order. Once on a time [| 
heard Bispham in concert. Not since that day has 
there been such superb work as young Lott gave us 
on Tuesday. His four songs were selected with con- 
stunmate judgment, and they were given with a noble 
quality of tone and most exquisite fmish. Not so 
long ago I thought the voice too somber; but, lat- 
terly, vibrant vitality has been a constantly aceru- 
ing quantity. 

That the audience rose to the privilege of hearing 
singing of this stamp was in abundant evidence. 
And it speaks volumes for Mr. Lott’s quiet modesty 
that the four insistent reealls were met with simple 
acknowledgement. I wish this fine young vocalist 
many such victories of good taste. 

And now, really, you know, one can scaree say Lott 
without saying Lott-Rogers—so necessary is the one 
to the other (that is, I mean, the other to the one) —- 
for, without Miss Rogers’ delightful accompaniment, 
there would be a lot wanting. 

Channing Ellery was a happy man th’ nicht. [| 
watched the swelling bosom heaving its golden fruit- 
platter freight skyward; and I saw the wistinul eyes 
take on a fine joyous frenzy and the famous smile 
widen and widen until it matched the Sunpson bal- 
cony in shapely expansiveness. 

Do you wonder? Channing has expected and 
known the ups and downs of managerial hfe; yet, of 
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late, somehow, the ups grew shy and reluetant. But 
suddenly, out of a cloud-blotched sky, there shot the 
vladsome sun of a well-paid engagement by the 
greatest musical organization of the southern land; 
and, with it, a tremendons triumph in bringing to 
its feet the biggest, the most aristocratic, the most 
thoroughly representative audience of musicians and 
music-lovers that the city ean boast. 

Do you wonder? Not you, and not I. But I do 
wonder how Mr. Ellery felt during that first num- 
ber—when the elite giggled and the haut ton gsurgeled 
polite ha has. I wonder, too, whether the chills 
abated when silenee fell on the second number. And 
I wonder, finally, whether he did not see the starry 
firmament, and the golden gates ajar, when his boys 
transformed the amused and unbelieving into a ram- 
pantly enthusiastic erowd of the everyday music- 
hungry. 

Did I say ‘‘his boys’’? Indeed, and I did. And I 
still think it a blot upon Mr. Ferullo’s well-won hon- 
ors that he does not instinctively eall the lads to 
their feet to take some of the plaudits with him. 

Mr. Ellery’s course should be largely helped by 
this concert and its suecess. I would much like to 
see a subseription series inaugurated in the Simpson 
under Mr. Behymer’s auspices. ‘‘B’’ ig always over 
full of work, but has always plenty of room left for 
good things. The Chutes is all right enough in its 
way; but J think an oceasional Simpson would appeal 
to a great general public as no other place ean. 


RPREDERICK STEVENSON, 


Musical Notes 


Beginning with New Year’s week, music lovers 
south of the Mason and Dixon line will have their 
first opportunity to hear grand opera as it is sung in 
English by the Savage Grand Opera Company. In 
the nine years since this standard American organi- 
zation was founded in Boston, Mr. Savage has never 
taken his company south of Washington. This year, 
with a trainload of scenery, with a company nuinber- 
ing 150 people, a full grand opera orchestra under 
two conductors and a staff of three men in advanee, 
the organization will visit the principal opera-lovine 
pomts on its way from Baltimore to New Orleans. 
After a week in the home town of French opera, the 
company starts west for six weeks of opera in Cali- 


fornia, returning by Salt Lake and Denver. The 
repertoire ineludes Pueeini’s ‘‘La Boheme’’ and 
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osea,’’ Verdi’s ‘‘Otello’’ and rovatore,’’ 

Wagner’s ‘‘Lohenerin’’ and ‘‘Tannhauser:** ‘Car- 
(<9 r 

men,’’ *‘Pagliaeci’’ and ‘‘Cavalleria Rustieana.’’ 


Marquis Ellis, the voice placer and tenor, has writ- 
ten a new song, ‘‘The Nazarene.’’ which, by special 
permission, has been dedicated to Madame Geneva 
Johnstone-Bishop. Mrs. Bishop has written the 
author an exceedingly complimentary uote, accept- 
ing the dedication and authorizing the use of her 
latest photograph on the title page. The song is ex- 
pected to. have a sale as wide as Madame Bishop’s 
professional and personal acquaintance, and that is 
throughout the United States. Mr. Ellis is now con- 
sidering a proposition from a New York publishing 
house for a second edition of ‘‘Twilight Dreams’’ 
and ‘‘The Vision of the Eternal City,’’ which have 
had a sueeessful sale all over the Pacifie Coast. 
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The Walter L. Vail Trust Company has incor- 
porated, with a eapital stock of $100,000, of whieh 
$500 has been subseribed. The directors are: Wal- 
ter L. Vail, Margaret R. Vail, Nathan R. Vail, Alex- 
ander Mills and C. W. Gates, all of Los Angeles. 

It is now definitely announced that Covina is to 
have another bank. The name of the new institution 
will be the Covina National, and its eashier will be 
E. E, Norton, a banker of experience and a brother- 
in-law of P. EK. Hateh, well known in banking circles 
at Long Beach, who will also be interested in the 
new venture. It is stated on the very best authority 
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NOTICE OF ASSESSMENT, 


Perseus Oil Company, Location of principal place of busi- 
ness, Los Angeles, California; location of works, Kern River 
Oil Fields, Kern County. California. 

Notice is hereby given that at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held on the 13th day of December, A. D. 1904, an 
assessment of five cents per share, or five per cent on each 
one hundred dollars, was levied upon the subscribed capital 
stock of the Corporation, payable immediately in United 
States gold coin, to the Secretary of said Company, at its 
office, Room 406 of the Lankershim Building, Corner of Third 
and Spring Streets, in the City of Los Angeles, California. 

Any stock upon this assessment shall remain unpaid on 
the 30th day of January, 1905, will be delinquent and ad- 
vertised for sale at public auction, an] unless payment is 
made before Mareh 7th, will be sold on the 7th day of March, 
1905, to pay the delinquent assessment, together with cost of 
advertising and expenses. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


G. L. WARING, 
Secretary. 


Office Room 406 Lankershim Bldg., Corner Third and 
Spring Streets, Los Angeles, California. 
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that I. W. Hellman, president of the Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ National of Los Angeles and the Nevada 
Bank of San Francisco, stands ready to take up all 
the stock of the coneern that is not at once sub- 
scribed for by Covina capital. His brother, Her- 
mann W. Hellman, is president of the First National 
Bank of Covina. 


At the corner of Twenty-third street and Union 
avenue the new West Side Bank is open for business. 
John A. Pirtle is president; Warren Gillelen, presi- 
dent of the Broadway Bank and Trust Company, 
vice-president, and S. P. Dunn, cashier. One of the 
directors is J. H. Laphain, president of the California 
Fish Company. The bank is working on a 25,000 
capital. 

The latest statements of five of the leading savings 
hanks in the city show a total payment of Interest to 
depositors in January, 1905, of $666,824.94. What is 
paid by other banks will doubtless bring this close to 
$800,000, and this affords an excellent index to the 
general prosperity of the community. The following 
shows these in detail: Equitable, $32,000; German- 
American, $130,305.95; Security and L. A. Savings, 
4336,600.77: Southern California, $104,000: Union 
Bank of Savings, $63,918.22; total, $666,824.94. 

The new building to be ereeted for the North 
Ameriean Trust Company at Fourth and Main 
streets will soon be under way. The strueture will 
be 108 by 155 feet on the ground floor and will be 
eight stories in height. The cost is placed at about 
$500,000. 

The Phoenix Trust Co., of Phoenix, Ariz., has in- 
corporated. The capital authorized is 120,000 and 
the directors are E. D. Leach, George Dorsey, 3B. B. 
Hiatt, Allen B. Creighton and O. C. Higbee. 

The ‘‘ American National Bank’’ is the new title of 
the ‘‘National Bank of Pomona.’’ The change was 
made January 1. A semi-annual dividend of $4 1s 
being paid and the surplus of the bank has been 
raised from $25,000 to $30,000. 


Bonds 


JYommencing with February, the Mexican Govern- 
ment will, through its agencies in New York and 
London, Speyer & Co., redeem at par and with in- 
terest earned, payable in gold, the treasury certifi- 
eates earrving 414 per eent interest. dated June 
and Oetober 1, 1903, and June 1, 1904, issues author- 
ized under the law of 1903. 

The Lone Beach Water Company has presented 
an offer to the City Trustees to sell all of its real and 
personal property, comprising 230 acres of water- 
bearing lands, six wells, producing 680 inches of wa- 
ter; two pumping plants, with dupheate set of en- 
vines; five reservoirs, several miles of water mains, 
all house connections, right of way, tools and sup- 
plies. It will sell for $400,000, and it is understood 
that the company is willing to accept in payment the 
issue of bonds which of necessity would he voted. 
The offer will be considered by the Council. 

Enginecr J. B. Lippineott has made a report to the 
City Council at San Diego in which he recommends 
that the city at once purchase the water-bearing 
lands on which they have options, and that a plant 
be built as promptly as possible. If energetic action 
is taken, it is scarcely possible to hold an election, 
sell the bonds and build a plant within nine months. 

The clerk of Ventura has been ordered to issue 
warrants in payment of bonds now due. 

Notice is given that a school bond election will be 
held at the schoolhouse in School District No. 15, 
Graham county, Arizona, January 23, to vote on an 
issue of $1,000 school bonds to purchase, lot, erect 
a building and furnish same. Bonds will be £500 
each, with interest 7 per cent, payable annually. 






























































The directors of the Santa Fe Railroad will meet 
next month and vote on an issue of $50,000,000 
bonds for improvements to various sections of the 
system. On the Los Angeles division $1,000,000 will 
be spent in building bridges and enlarging the loeal 
freight yards and general improvements; $200,000 
will be expended in protecting the road against 
Hoods. At one place 800 feet of roadbed will be eut 
through the solid rock. Work will include the eon- 
struction of 52 steel bridges, 17 of which will be on 
the local division 448 miles out of Los Angeles; 
seven will go in between here and San Bernardino. 

Notice is given that sealed bids will be received 
up to 5 p. m. January 12 for the purchase of the 
£40,000 water bonds of the city of Santa Barbara, in 
denomination of $1,000 each, bearing 414 per eent 
interest. A certified check for $8,000 required with 
bid. Each bid is to be enclosed in a sealed envelope 
indorsed, ‘‘Proposition. for waterworks extension 
bonds of the city of Santa Barbara.’’ 

At a recent meeting of the eity trustees of Red- 
lands an ordinance was introdueed making Tuesday, 
Mareh 14, the date of the special election for the 
proposed $17,000 bond issue for further equipment 
of the fire department. 

Prineipal Francis, of the Polytechnic Iligh School 
of Los Angeles, is asking for recognition and aid of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association at 
the special election on the proposition to vote bonds 
for the school. 

At the bond election held at Orange for municipal 
improvements for three proposed issues the issue 
for water works carried. Those for electric lhghting 
and the building of a city hall were defeated. The 
amount to be issued for the waterworks 1s $50,000. 

At a meeting of the city trustees of Ventura a 
resolution was passed ceclaring it a public necessity 
that a storm sewer be constructed on Ash street, for 
which bonds will have to be voted. 

Long Beach capitalists interested in the proposed 
big tourist hotel on the bluff state the sale of the 
bonds is practically settled and that Mr. Holmes, of 
the Hote] Green, Pasadena, will assume the manage- 
ment of the new hotel, which will be known as 
‘‘Hotel Green by the Sea.’’ Officers and directors of 
the company are Charles R. Drake, W. I. Porter- 
field, George C. Martin, Los Angeles Trust Co., and 
others. 
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Observation, Drawing Room, Li- 
brary, (Barber and Bath) and 
Dining Cars,’ 


San Francisco to Chicago 
(Without Ghange' 


Come hack via 


New Orleans and 
Sunset Route 


Southern Pacitie 


261 South Spring St. 















































































Gas For Heating 


The convenience and 
economy of 


GAS 
HEATING 
STOVES 


during the variable winter 
months, is recognized by all 
careful housekeepers .*. .’. 
GAS HEATING STOVES 
are clean—-no dust, dirt or 
ashes; can be lighted in an 
instant; give great heat at 
low cost, with perfect regu- 
lation of temperature .° 


Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Co. 


Hilt near Seventh 


Every Southern 


Californian 


HO can read should be a subscriber to Out 
West, Even the rest of them could 
find entertainment and instruction in 
looking at the pictures. 


Every Southern 


Californian 


who has any friends back East should be sending 
at least one copy of Out West back East 
regularly. 

If you who read this have failed at either of 
these points, now is the time to make good. We 
are making the best Magazine ever published in 
the West. Wecan make it better yet, if every 
one who is entitled to be proud of Out West 
will help support it. 

Some of our friends think Out West is 
worth at least $2.00 a number. We are charging 
only $2.00 a year for it, and besides, during the 

Holiday Season, we are giving to each new sub- 
scriber a good novel—his own choice from a list 
of more than 100. 

Among the Titles are Jack Lendon’s Cadi of the 

Wild and Owen Wister’s The Virgintan—both of 

. these being the regular edition published by 

; Macmillan & Co., at $1.50. Other Titles are 
St. Ives and David Balfour, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; Cable’s The Cavalier; Richard Hard- 
ing Davis's Gallegher; Stewart Edward White’s 
Conjurors House, David Harum; Hall Caine’s 
The Manxman, Anthony Hope’s Chronicles of 
Count Antonio; Frank Norris’s ltr and 
McTeague and many others as good. 

Send in $2.00 each, for yourown subscription 
and as many more as you wish to send to Eastern 
friends. Select one of the books named above 
for each subscription; or we will send you the full 
list on request. 


Out West Magazine Co. 
207 New High St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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New Hotel ‘EL TOUAR” at 
Grand Canyon, Arizona 
Will be opened early in January, 1905. Metropolitan 
in appointments and service. Capacity 300. Under 


‘‘Harvey’? management. Same as Santa Fe dining 
cars, Nothing better on earth. Test it when you 


Go East via the Santa Fe 





The Tourist to Southern 
California Soon Learns That 


THE PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 








Reaches all Points of Interest to the 
Sight Seer and Pleasure Hunter 


It climbs Mt. Lowe and spreads the panorama of 
the Valley and the Sea at his feet; it reaches to 
Long Beach and the Coast resorts where the charm 
of the Sea lures him; it invites him to the orange 
groves and vineyards and old Mission out toward 
Monrovia and Baldwin’s Ranch and San Gabriel; 
to the fair uplands of Glendale and the harbor at 
San Pedro. 

We have so many charming trips at your disposal, 
with such gracious service at small cost that we 
will be glad to tell you of them 


The Pacific Electric Railway 


All Cars Start From 6th and Main 


_ RR a 
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